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COMMENT. 


The Question of Porto Rico; Scientific Socialism. 


HE declaration of President McKinley and Secretary Root 
in favor of free trade with Porto Rico was sound politics 
and sound statesmanship. It was sound politics because, being 
in the line of our traditional policy and the needs of the island, 
it could not be effectively attacked by the opposition. The criti- 
cism of the narrow protectionists could be safely ignored, for 
no one would do more for them than McKinley, and they could 
press their point only by openly perverting a professed policy 
of humanity to selfish ends. Yet in spite of the obvious wisdom 
of the President’s recommendation the bills drafted by Mr. 
Foraker in the Senate and Mr. Payne in the House, in conse- 
quence of the protests of some protected interests, have been com- 
pletely transformed in character. 

By these bills Porto Rico is declared to be under the authority 
of Congress unrestrained by the constitution, and after specious 
promises of liberation this new monarch does less for these new 
subjects than the English Parliament has done for the negroes 
of Jamaica. The Jamaicans enjoy unrestricted trade with all 
the world; upon the Porto Ricans are to be levied crushing duties 
on the necessaries of life imported from the United States, and 
access to our markets, so indispensable to their economic develop- 
ment, is similarly restricted. Of economic liberty they will have 
less than England’s most despotically governed crown colonies. 
To find a parallel to this policy one must go back to the ruthless 
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commercial oppression of Ireland in the last century. What shall 
it profit the Republicans to create an Ireland at our doors? 

Will the task of convincing the Filipinos that we are bringing 
them liberty be made easier by this sacrifice of the unre- 
sisting Porto Ricans? What will be its effect on the solution of 
the Cuban question? Will not the Cubans justly suspect our 
intentions toward them when they see the outcome of our pro- 
fessions to Porto Rico? Whatever settlement is attempted of 
the Cuban question cannot fail to be embarrassed by this treat- 
ment of the neighbor island. Is it not for our interest to allay 
Cuban suspicion and to give every opportunity for the rise of a 
desire for annexation to the United States? For such must be 
the final result, and there are very few who have any faith in the 
permanence of a Cuban Republic. At best it will only be a 
repetition of the history of the Republic of Texas. <A large 
majority of our people would welcome annexation if desired by 
the Cubans. Whether in the future the people of Cuba will 
look to annexation with hope or resist it with desperation will 
depend in no small measure on the experience of Porto Rico. 
Is it sound statesmanship to convince the Cubans that annexation 
would be only a change of masters? Several times our govern- 
ment has offered Spain $100,000,000 for Cuba and recently the 
island has occasioned an expenditure of several hundred millions. 
Would it be wise public policy to close our pockets resolutely 
against any return whatever from this expenditure by counter- 
acting by law the perfectly natural advantages we might reap 
from freedom of trade with Cuba upon the restoration of her 
prosperity? Or again, if the Cubans “are, and of right, ought 
to be free and independent,” why ought a sister people of identi- 
cal character to be subjects? 

The dangers to the country from organizing Porto Rico as a 
territory under the constitution are as much exaggerated as the 
economic dangers of free trade with the island. These fears 
argue a distrust in our system and in ourselves. One hundred 
and twenty-two years ago, in the infancy of our federal union, we 
opened our doors and offered statehood to Canada with its almost 
purely French Catholic population of 100,000 people, equal to 
over 39% of our population at that time. To-day the 
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Spanish Catholic population of Porto Rico is equal to about 
1% of our population. In 1805, Louisiana with a free popu- 
lation, mainly French, was organized as a territory under a more 
liberal plan than that now proposed for Porto Rico with the 
additional privilege of free trade with the rest of the country and 
the retention of special opportunities for trade with France and 
Spain. In 1811 Louisiana was admitted as a State. In both 
instances the New England Federalists, consistently with their 
disbelief in democracy, advocated the crown colony system such 
as England had put in force in Canada. Is there no lesson for 
our Federalists of to-day in the fact that Lord Durham in his 
great report of 1839 on the troubles in Canada made this refer- 
ence to Louisiana? “The influence of perfectly equal and popu- 
lar institutions in the effacing distinctions of race without dis- 
order or oppression and with little more than the ordinary ani- 
mosities of party in a free country is memorably exemplified in 
the history of the State of Louisiana, the laws and population of 
which were French at the time of its cession to the American 
Union.” What good reasons are now advanced for our imitat- 
ing the crown colony system for Porto Rico when our own terri- 
torial system won the admiration of one of England’s greatest 
colonial administrators and contributed by its results to the 
reformation of the Canadian government? Following our 
example still further, a generation ago, the Canadian Confedera- 
tion was established of which Quebec, with its French popula- 
tion equal to a third of the entire population of the Dominion, 
is a member on substantial equality with the other provinces. 
The rivalries of race and religion give rise to strain and friction, 
but on the whole Canada is far better off than at any time under 
the crown system. If Canada can combine in a federal system 
such elements in such proportions, what real ground for any 
serious apprehension would exist for admission of both Cuba 
and Porto Rico as states after a reasonable preparation as terri- 
tories ? 

Again, in 1850, New Mexico, with a population no better 
fitted for self-government than are the Porto Ricans and five 
times as far from St. Louis in time as Porto Rico is from 
Charleston, was given a much more liberal territorial organiza- 
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tion than that now proposed for the island. Yet no one has 
shown that the more liberal plan has failed in New Mexico or 
that New Mexico has been prematurely made a State. 

In 1870 the Spanish Cortes recognized Porto Rico as a prov- 
ince of Spain, thereby constituting it just as much a part of Spain 
as Long Island is of New York State, and Porto Rico has sent 
four senators and twelve deputies to the Cortes. Yet we sever 
the island from the mother state with fair promises of liberty 
and then propose to give them no more self-government and less 
commercial freedom than they had under Spanish rule. 

Seventy-six years ago President Monroe warned the allied 
powers of Europe not to attempt to extend their system to 
Spanish-America. By that broad step, writes the great German 
historian Gervinus, “to the joyful surprise of liberals on both 
sides of the sea and to the terrified surprise of European Legiti- 
mists, the United States took its stand among the great powers.” 

What was this European system against which we protested? 
Crown colonial government with exclusive rights of navigation, 
substantially a counterpart of what is now proposed for Porto 
Rico; and the arguments in defence of it as presented by 
Chateaubriand to Canning, could be, in fact, will be used 
without essential change by our present imperialist leaders. 
Unmindful of this earlier recognition, these leaders give us the 
proud assurance that at last the rank of a “great power” is 
accorded to us. But is it under circumstances that offer equal 
encouragement to the lovers of liberty? Does not, on the con- 
trary, our present programme signalize the triumph of the 
principles of Talleyrand and Metternich? 

If the Monroe doctrine survives our taking a hand in the 
affairs of Asia, what will be left of it if we ourselves apply the 
system of the Holy Allies to Porto Rico? 

Even if the Republican party went too far a generation ago in 
trying to establish equality and universal suffrage in the South, 
must the reaction now carry it to the other extreme? Can it 
no longer take any risks in the cause of liberty and self-govern- 
ment? It would be a strange transformation for that party, pre- 
éminently in our history the party of human liberty, now to come 
forward under the standard of subjection for weaker peoples. In 
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the event of such a change, this honored name would become 
a mere empty title like that of the Holy Roman Empire in the 
days of Voltaire. Our historians may safely vindicate the sin- 
cerity of the Tories, but is it not ominous when our politicians 
advocate their principles ? 


To speak of a theory as scientific does not necessarily mean 
that it is true, but merely that it is based upon observation, 
analysis, and generalization. The observation may be partial 
or faulty; the analysis and generalization may be fallacious. 
Yet as long as the methods are those of science, we speak not 
improperly of the results as scientific. Using the term in this 
sense, modern scientific socialism may be said to rest upon a 
number of theories or generalizations, worked out in the main 
by Marx and Engels, of which the most important are the follow- 
ing: 1, The materialistic philosophy of history, according to 
which all history consists of a series of contests between classes, 
each fighting for its own interest; 2, The concentration theory, 
according to which capital is gradually being absorbed by a few 
very rich people, while the masses are being expropriated and 
pauperized; 3, The theory of crises, according to which com- 
mercial disturbances are bound to occur in increasing intensity, 
until the whole capitalistic system is overthrown in a final 
cataclysm; 4, The theory of value, which derives all value from 
socially necessary labor. It is not necessary to explain these doc- 
trines here. Suffice it to say that they have led to the conception 
of an ideal society, in which private ownership and control of 
capital will be impossible, and all means of production will belong 
to the state. And the tenacity with which this ideal is adhered 
to by socialists is in great part due to the belief, implied in the 
materialistic conception of history, that society is moving 
towards this goal according to a law of nature, which no human 
agency can arrest. 

These theories have also had their effect upon professional 
economists, and the belief (or better, the fear) that society 
was being split into two classes, the very rich and the very poor, 
with an almost impassable gulf between them, has been expressed 
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by many who had no faith in socialism. This view was promi- 
nent at the conference held in Eisenach in 1872, which led to the 
formation of the Verein fiir Socialpolitik, and at which society 
was compared to a ladder in which the middle rungs were being 
broken out. In many respects the association was diametrically 
opposed to socialism, since it stood for social reform along ethical 
lines, and therefore repudiated the materialistic philosophy of his- 
tory. But the theory of the impoverishment of the wage-workers 
and the extinction of the middle class seemed then, and still 
seems to many, to be supported by observation and experience. 
The past quarter of a century has, however, been a period 
of statistical investigation as well as of social legislation, and 
we know a good deal more about the tendencies of capitalism 
than we did when the first volume of Das Kapital was published. 
Especially instructive in this respect was the German trades 
census of 1895. That this and other investigations have made 
a deep impression on the literary leaders of the socialist party 
in Germany, is shown by the late convention of that party, an 
account of which is printed in another part of this Review. One 
speaker said without reserve that they had learned something 
from the census of 1895, and another acknowledged that the 
agrarian question, which has always been a stumbling-block in 
the way of socialist propaganda in the rural districts, required 
further study before they could pronounce upon it with confi- 
dence. Quite as significant as the utterances of Marx’s critics 
were those of his apologists, who, in order to make his theories 
tally with the facts, were obliged to so interpret them as to 
destroy much of their force. If we understand the pauperiza- 
tion theory, e. g., to mean that the “proletarians” are becoming, 
not absolutely but only “relatively” poorer, that is that their 
wealth is increasing at a less rapid rate than that of the capi- 
talists, we apply an exegesis which virtually contradicts the 
original theory, and has only this in common with it, that both 
may be used to arouse feelings of jealousy and discontent. Such 
concessions need not necessarily affect the vitality or numbers of 
the German Social Democratic party, which as a political party 
has many reasons for existence besides theoretical socialism, and 
for whose candidates many people vote who are not socialists. 
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But the economic philosophy of Marx certainly emerged from 
the recent discussion in a very battered condition, and suffered 
nearly as much from its ostensible friends as from its avowed 
critics. Bernstein frankly says in his book that the development 
of Marx’s doctrine must begin by its criticism. Thus the great 
theorist’s most powerful weapon is turned against himself. 

It is a curious coincidence that shortly before this party con- 
vention the philosophy of Marx should have played a prominent 
part in a meeting of economists, and should have led to conclu- 
sions the reverse of socialistic. The address of Professor Som- 
bart on retail trade, before the Verein fiir Socialpolitik in 
Breslau, showed plainly the influence of the materialistic con- 
ception of history, but the conclusions that he drew from it, far 
from being socialistic, favored the policy of laissez-faire in this 
particular instance. If, he argued, economic progress demands 
the substitution of the great department store for the small 
retailer, then it is futile to attempt by legislation to keep the 
latter in existence. Whether in the hands of a professional 
economist or of a pronounced socialist, Marxism, as commonly 
understood, seems to be developing towards the point at which 
it becomes self-destructive, and the socialism of the future may 
be a very different thing from the socialism of the past. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE TRUST IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF UNDERTAKING GENIUS. 


N a previous article’ I attempted to show how organization 
on a larger scale and of a more complex character was 
becoming more and more the necessary condition of successful 
enterprise. The effective anticipation of wants in a more remote 
future, which is a characteristic of present-day civilization, calls 
for such an arrangement of the productive forces that the process 
of production shall go steadily forward, turning out each year the 
desired stream of specific goods. But this future demand, while 
more clearly foreseen than formerly, is yet subject to change, 
and hence the producer’s plans must have a considerable amount 
of elasticity. A large premium is thus placed upon foresight in 
the anticipation of demand and in preparation to meet that 
demand. 

Again, the area of demand and supply has been widely 
extended. The market has grown world-wide. This is due in 
part to cheap and rapid transportation, in part to better knowl- 
edge by different nations of each other, in part to the extension 
of foreign trade, in part to that modern tendency to empire- 
building which has brought wider areas under a community of 
law and administration. These facts have placed a high premium 
on broad and deep intelligence in the entrepreneur. He must 
know the larger market—what its demands are and what are its 
sources of supply. He must possess also the ability to take broad 
views of the plans necessary to bring together this demand and 
supply. He must be a constructive statesman in industry, cap- 
able of forming large and far-reaching policies. 

In the third place, the further development of the “division of 
labor” has increased greatly the technical difficulty of undertak- 
ing. The undertaker must be a great engineer in economic 
matters, understanding how to utilize to the best advantage the 
highly developed skill of the laborer, the complex adjustment of 
the machinery, and how to combine the two. 


1“*The Function of the Undertaker,” YALE REVIEW, November, 1897. 
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Finally, the vast accumulation of modern capital and the 
necessity of using large capital in these productive processes, make 
it essential for the modern entrepreneur to be a great financier. 
He must know how to get the requisite capital under his control 
upon advantageous terms, how to manage it economically and 
successfully, how to meet the payments of interest, how to avoid 
carrying unnecessary capital, how to preserve the confidence of 
the investor. 

Successful industry thus requires, as never before, genius in 
organization. Right organization is the factor in production 
which is of overshadowing importance. Labor and capital alike 
have come into a relation of actual dependence on undertaking 
ability. Mills’ famous dictum that “industry is limited by capi- 
tal” has relatively lost its significance and should be replaced by 
another—‘“industry is limited by the organizing ability of the 
undertaker.” 

In spite of the higher standard of living to-day there is practi- 
cally no limit to the creation of capital. The limit to industry 
involved in scarcity of labor is likewise relatively remote because 
modern machinery and modern specialization have rendered labor 
many-fold more efficient. It is in the scarcity of competent 
industrial leadership that the effective limit to the growth of 
industry is to be found. The costly wastes of our modern system 
are the wastes of misdirected production. The frequency and 
stubborn vitality of our latter day industrial depressions can be 
blamed mainly to the lack of broad intelligence and sound judg- 
ment in the modern undertaker. The /ift/e undertaker, in posses- 
sion of large capital and vast industrial opportunity, is the curse 
of the present system. He plunges blindly into wrong lines of 
production, or he pushes his operations beyond the limits which 
real foresight would have enabled him to see. In his ruin he 
involves not only his own capitalists and laborers, but other 
productive organizations as well, and he shocks the confidence 
of investors generally so that recovery from depression is exces- 
sively slow. 

The real function of the Trust is to get rid of the weak entre- 
preneur. It is the natural and spontaneous effort of a progressive 
industrial organization to get undertaking genius at its head 
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which has produced the Trust. The formation of Trusts is a 
process of natural selection of the very highest order. 

Where competition is still active the success of an industry 
depends on its control by an undertaker great in the qualities I 
have named; in mercantile foresight, in statesmanlike ability to 
form the broad policies required by the actual conditions of the 
world-market, in the technical skill necessary for the nice adjust- 
ment of highly specialized machinery and labor, in the financiering 
of vast capital. A mistake by him in the performance of any 
one of these four functions may mean, if not immediate disaster, 
at least inferiority to his rival. Continued success here is in the 
hands of the greatest leader. But this strenuous competition, 
this war to the death, while it pushes to the front the most 
capable leader, at the same time tends to consolidation. The 
fierceness of the competition, enhancing the wastes of production, 
compels the competitors to some form of combination and in 
this combination the control naturally passes to the strongest and 
most capable of the leaders. 

This is the selective process which was characteristic of the 
change from the individual to the corporate form of industrial 
organization. The gains which were possible under production 
on a large scale could be realized only so far as competent leader- 
ship of the large operations was developed, and in this school of 
experience the leaders were trained for the still higher work 
required. It is in the rivalry between combinations that the 
supreme effect of this process is seen. Having, as the head of 
a corporation, learned as it were to command a brigade, the 
great entrepreneur develops the fitness to command a division or 
an army corps. 

The strength of the Trust is that it gives the opportunity for 
the exercise of these highest qualities of industrial leadership. 
The process of forming the Trust tends to put the ablest of the 
undertakers at its head. For if not, then the really more 
capable man is not apt to remain quiescent, but breaks away to 
become a formidable rival again, a rivalry which at last generally 
results in the supremacy of the stronger. In other words, the 
persistence of the Trust is dependent upon its securing and 
retaining the highest leadership. Monopoly of a machine will 
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not long secure the Trust, for a new machine is likely to be 
invented; monopoly of franchise will not do it, for such a 
monopoly may be broken. The monopoly upon which the per- 
manency of Trusts must chiefly rest is the monopoly of under- 
taking ability: a monopoly in its nature temporary and the result 
of a competitive process. 

The test of the leader’s ability will be found, in the last analysis, 
in benefits rendered to the community, 1. e., in the securing of the 
greatest economies in production. Benefits to the community are 
not necessarily synonymous, as Adam Smith would have us 
believe, with low prices to consumers. The great body of 
laborers who want high wages protest against that doctrine, as 
do the investors of capital. Consumers of any product must be 
willing to let live as well as to live. Sufficient inducement must 
be allowed to prudent people to make it worth their while to 
create new capital, laborers must be induced to acquire skill and 
sterling character. In other words, the successful management 
of legitimate industry means adequate wages and dividends, no 
less than lowered prices to consumers. It is the ability to main- 
tain the proper balance between these three forces which will 
decide the ultimate fate of the Trust as a form of industrial 
organization. The failure to do this inevitably lures new compe- 
tition. In other words, the monopoly is temporary. 

A rapid historical survey will show the part which temporary 
monopoly has played in stimulating competition to progressive 
effort. With a people naturally inclined to individual initiative 
the necessary condition of improvements in production is the 
prospect of large gain to the inventors of the improvements. 
With early agriculture, where natural opportunities were large 
and small capital was required, competition served to bring out 
the invention of better processes only as such competition was 
stimulated by the monopoly of private property in the land. This 
monopoly was a legal one, created by the community to tempt 
progressive competition. When the gain from this monopoly 
tended through social growth to become permanent and an 
obstacle to further progress, a new motive to progress was found 
incommerce. The active competitive process there soon brought 
gains overshadowing the gains from land ownership, now grown 
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passive, and Europe changed from a feudal to a commercial 
economy. But this new competition was made effective only 
through the monopoly of the merchant guilds and monopolistic 
trading or colonial concessions. The rising manufactures were 
likewise built upon the monopolistic aid of the craft guilds. 

The “Industrial Revolution” marks the next radical change, 
and the chief condition of progress became the invention of 
better machines. The highest competitive activity was secured 
by patents. The principle of the patent is that a temporary 
monopoly tempts competition in invention by securing extraordi- 
nary gains to the inventor. But these gains are only a small 
fraction of the gains secured by the community. 

The factory, brought about by the new machinery, was due 
partly to the monopolistic element of the patent law and partly 
to a certain tendency to monopoly in the necessity for large 
capital under single management—a result reached largely by 
the extension of the corporate form of organization. The old 
guild system was swept away, having become obstructive to pro- 
gress, and was replaced by the factory system, which broadened 
and intensified competition, although itself resting on certain 
elements of monopoly. Superinduced upon this change, before 
the new movement had fully worked itself out, came the revolu- 
tion in transportation due to the steam engine. In stimulating 
this progress, monopoly again played its role. The patent, the 
special franchise more or less exclusive, the government subsidy, 
were all made use of to tempt competitors into the field. These 
processes—factory production and commerce organized upon the 
new system of transportation—have been working themselves 
out during our century. Everywhere competition has been made 
broader and deeper and everywhere this has been accomplished 
by the luring of enterprise through temporary monopolistic 
gains. 

Competition can be a benefit to society only when the competi- 
tor is so far secure in his possession of the gains resulting from 
his efforts that he is stimulated to the struggle. So much of 
egoism is in us still. Where individual control of land, of a 
trade route, of market rights in a town, of a right of way for 
a railroad, of ownership in a machine, or of the right to concen- 
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trate sufficient capital for efficient production, is necessary in order 
to bring out the full productive energy of individuals, society 
does well to secure to indivduals that measure of such rights 
which will bring out this energy. Competition which allows 
the trespasser to oust the land owner, the burglar to rob the mer- 
chant’s till, the commercial pirate to infringe on patent rights, 
or the fraudulent promoter to buy legislative concessions to wreck 
a well-established railroad, is destructive competition, is in fact 
anarchy and obstructive of progress. Monopoly, up to the point 
where it tends to prevent improvement, is a stimulus to true 
competition. It tends to destroy wasteful competition, and to 
promote well-planned and responsible competition. During the 
last half-century it has become increasingly true that organization 
on large lines is the essential of efficient production. This means 
concentration of large capital and the highest ability in the 
management of productive concerns. It is not universally true 
but it is undeniably true in the majority of enterprises. Follow- 
ing this tendency, the disposable capital of the community and of 
the world has become more and more concentrated. The move- 
ment in banking organization has been in the direction of con- 
centration—either legal consolidation, or concentration of actual 
business operations. If law does not permit of formal legal 
consolidation, business consolidates itself, as the clearing-house 
system of this country illustrates. For the right conduct of enter- 
prise, under these conditions, a selective process is needed which 
will put the men of genius in control of productive opportunity. 
The Trust furnishes such a selective process. The Trust is 
successful so far as it succeeds in getting such men in control. 
This is not antagonistic to competition: it is a competitive process 
of the most notable sort. It preserves and stimulates the most 
active competition at the point in the productive organization 
where progress can result. It is a powerful stimulus to call out 
the best energies of the able industrial leaders under conditions 
where industrial leadership is the most important factor in pro- 
duction. It is the climax of a long historical process which has 
pushed the individualistic peoples to the front in the world’s 
industrial supremacy. The least that we should do in aid of 
this development is to allow free opportunity for combination— 
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so long as the methods of combination are fair, clean, and honor- 
able. So far as the monopoly of machinery is concerned, our 
patent laws secure temporary monopoly to the combination own- 
ing the particular machine, and at the same time tempt the 
competition of better machines. As to the monopoly involved 
in the necessity for the possession of vast capital by productive 
combinations, the problem is to safeguard the investor by secur- 
ing in our banking and investment agencies able management 
and honest dealing. If this were done, ample competitive capital 
would be forthcoming as rapidly as needed. If this were done, 
freedom of combination would be the best safeguard to the 
investor, for it would aid the ablest industrial leaders to secure 
control of all the capital they needed to extend their business to 
the most advantageous limit. There is another element of monop- 
oly—that inherent in the growing relative limitation of indus- 
trial opportunity as society becomes more compact. As popula- 
tion within a given area increases, the line of economic progress 
is toward relatively fewer distributing agencies, relatively fewer 
manufacturing concerns, relatively fewer transportation sys- 
tems. There is here an element of permanent monopoly which 
requires control by the government in the interest of the whole 
community. This control is to be effected either by some system 
of government supervision, by government regulation of price, or 
by the taxing of a part of the profits into the public treasury. 

History has shown over and over again the social gain result- 
ing from temporary monopoly in stimulating competitive 
improvement, by appealing to the speculative instinct of able 
individuals. The temporary monopoly involved in the Trust is 
the newest instance, and it calls out the intensest competition 
among able entrepreneurs for the mastery of business—a mastery 
resting upon superior organization. There is then no need to 
restrict the temporary monopolies involved in the Trust. 

As to the tendency to permanent monopoly discoverable in 
some lines of business, our experience furnishes us with two types 
of governmental regulation which have proved fairly successful 
and either of which may be applied, with some changes, to com- 
binations—the bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Both in banking and rail- 
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roading the growth of business has been steadily toward con- 
centration. The banking laws have prevented consolidation of 
banks doing business over wide areas. The banks, through 
the clearing-house and their system of correspondents, have 
actually concentrated the banking business. This federative 
system of banking consolidation is in accord with our political 
ideals and is working itself out satisfactorily. The government 
inspects the business and requires publicity. In spite of all the 
criticisms urged against the conduct of the Comptroller’s office, 
it must be conceded that on the whole this work has been well 
done and that the advantages of free and honest competition in 
banking have been secured to a reasonable degree, without pre- 
venting necessary concentration. A possible method of dealing 
with the Trusts might be modelled upon the banking system. 
Combinations, local in character, could safely be left to local law 
and regulation. Combinations which in their operations affected 
the business of several States or of the whole country might 
be brought under a general federal law, upon the plan of the 
National Bank Act. Within the general limits of the law there 
should be freedom in the formation of local competing corpora- 
tions and freedom in the formation of federative agreements 
between these concerns, and even in actual consolidation. A 
Department of Commerce and Manufactures at Washington, 
needed also for other reasons, might be created, charged with 
the duty of regulating the incorporation of these concerns, of 
inspecting their operations, of requiring reports and publishing 
the facts. It is believed that such action would meet the require- 
ments of the case with reasonable success. Ultimately it might 
be advisable to lay special taxes upon the profits, if the power 
of the combinations became oppressive. 

The failures of the Interstate Commerce Law have been due 
chiefly to two causes. The law did not recognize the fact that 
consolidation is an inevitable tendency in railroad transportation 
and has been attempting the impossible in trying to suppress it. 
Secondly, the Interstate Commerce Commission is a semi-judi- 
cial body and has aroused the jealousy of the United States 
Supreme Court, which has gradually stripped it of the powers 
which it was intended to exercise. Even so, however, largely 
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through the publicity which it has required of the railroads, it 
has accomplished much towards securing uniformity, fairness, 
and honesty in railroad business dealings. If the law, instead of 
prohibiting pooling, had charged the Commission with the duty of 
regulating pooling, much more might have been done to secure 
to the public the benefits of the monopoly inherent in the business. 
An extension of the scope of the Commission to include supervi- 
sion of mercantile and industrial concerns doing an interstate 
business, would, if wisely planned, and patiently carried out, 
turnish a workable solution of the Trust problem. 

The fundamental superiority of the Trust is that it widens the 
opportunity to effect the economies essential to progress, and tends 
to develop the ability to do this on the part of the managers of 
enterprise. Much of the hostility to the combinations is due to 
a mistaken view of the true economic function of the Trust. 
The managers of the Trusts, that inner ring of control, who 
receive the unreasoning condemnation of the mass of the people, 
are in reality inventors of superior processes of production and 
as such deserve special recognition no less than the patentees of 
new mechanical inventions. If they cannot secure reasonable 
returns for the benefits they confer upon the rest of the com- 
munity, they will not be stimulated to work out productive econ- 
omies. <A wise policy would not force them to illegitimate and 
dishonorable methods of securing their just rewards. 

This suggests the most sinister side to this development, the 
prevalence of oppressive and even fraudulent practices by the 
Trusts and their corruptive influence in our political life. There 
is good reason, however, based upon historical evidence, for the 
belief that these evils are not inherent in the nature of the Trusts, 
but are simply incidental to the changes involved in their forma- 
tion. All pioneer work has a large element of roughness, vio- 
lence, and disorder. Take a specific instance—the period of great 
railroad development in this country a generation ago. In that 
rapid and bewildering transformation of our transportation sys- 
tem with its immense opportunities for speculative gains, practices 
were common in the violent and fraudulent conduct of corporate 
elections, in the debauchery of our legislators and even judiciary, 
in the defiance of law and public order, which have earned an 
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unenviable fame for the unscrupulous ability of our railroad pro- 
moters. But enlightened public opinion is far severer to-day in 
its condemnation of those practices than it was a generation ago, 
and the management of those roads to-day is relatively conserva- 
tive, respectable, and promotive of the general good. 

We need not condone the immoralities of our railroad manage- 
ment. We can recognize, however, even among such a high- 
toned body of men as our college professors a certain prevalence 
of methods for securing appointments, promotions, and other 
advantages, which belong rather to political intriguers than to 
lovers of science. We should recognize, further, the essential 
injustice of expecting a higher sense of honor among business 
rivals than among the members of this profession. But the 
important fact is that business interests as well as a progressive 
public conscience have worked toward improvement. This 
improvement has been marked in the development of our rail- 
road enterprise. We may fairly expect the same improvement in 
the great industrial combinations as they settle into permanent 
organizations. 

There is a peculiar significance in the fact that while combina- 
tion is old, Trusts are new and are especially the product of the 
new world. The reason is not far to seek. It is to be found 
in special conditions existing in America since European settle- 
ment here. Throughout our whole history there have existed 
here scarcity of labor, scarcity of capital and a population ambi- 
tious for a high standard of living. Satisfaction of these 
ambitions was obtainable only through a higher industrial intelli- 
gence. Our economic conditions placed a large premium on 
inventiveness and organizing skill. We have succeeded in apply- 
ing machinery in production to an extent and with results not 
equalled elsewhere. Skillful organization has been developed in 
no less a degree. In fact the use of machinery on a large scale 
presupposes and requires a higher order of organizing ability. 
Our industrial leaders developed early in versatility, in acuteness, 
in the mastery of the practical expedients necessary to success. 
The qualities of the American entrepreneur were the result of a 
long process of natural evolution. There was wanted wider 
scope for his energies. This opportunity was afforded by the 
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rial revolution and the superiority of the American under- 
taker first showed itself in the development of the new means 
ransportation—the railroad system. In boldness and large- 
ness of plan, in rapidity and success of achievement, the American 
railroad undertaker has led the world. The newest opportunity 
was that afforded by that extension of the possibilities of com- 
mercial and industrial organization which is summed up in the 
phrase—the world-market. The enlargement of the market 
makes a higher type of organization a necessity. The Trust is 
the American solution of this problem. Its effectiveness is 
already becoming recognized abroad—recognized not only by 
observers but also by imitators. The wider the market, the more 
economies can be effected by organization, a principle already 
grasped by Adam Smith. It is upon this historic superiority 
in the capacity ior organization that the future economic 
supremacy of America must probably rest. Protection is not 
the cause of Trusts; it is at the most only an incidental 
aid to their early formation. Their destruction would probably 
be the death blow to our hopes for industrial leadership in the 
international struggle for future mastery. They are the most 
effective agencies yet devised for preventing the wastes of com- 
petitive production. What is needed is an enlightened public 
appreciation of the possibilities for good which they offer and 
the limitation of their possibilities for evil through calm and wise 
governmental regulation. 
SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
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RECENT WORKS ON RUSSIAN 
CONDITIONS. 


ECONOMIC 


USSIAN economic literature is very prolific, yet with few 

exceptions, it has produced no work of a general charac- 
ter which can justly claim to have advanced the science of 
economics. It is full, however, of profound and skillful investi- 
gations on various features of Russian life and treats of questions 
about which we have no information in other European lan- 
guages. I have chosen, therefore, to review a few recent books 
which, taken together, will reveal the concrete facts in the chief 
problems which Russia is called upon to solve. In this survey 
I shall begin with a volume which may be classed as a recent 
publication, for although it originally appeared in 1893, a Ger- 
man translation has been issued within a few months. I refer 
to Nicolai-On’s Die Volkswirthschaft in Russland nach der 
Bauern-Emancipation.' 

In his preface the translator refers to the author as the greatest 
living Russian economist. This is by no means an exaggerated 
estimate, for although Nicolai-On cannot always be trusted in 
his conclusions, he must be regarded as an able and an acute 
investigator. In this book he deals with the development and 
working of capitalism in Russia. He treats the subject not 
historically but systematically, and analyzes the economic data 
from 1869 to 1878. He chose this period because, as he says in 
his preface, increased facilities of communication, transportation, 
and credit, never exercised so much influence as in the seventies. 
He takes as his point of departure the emancipation proclama- 
tion of 1861, which, according to his interpretation, intended to 
grant to the peasants sufficient land to insure to them a living. 
A class of small landowners was thus to be created which would 
be entirely self-supporting. Unfortunately, however, exactly 
the reverse of this is true. If the nobility were not to be ruined, 
land had to be alloted to the new freemen in such measure that 
they could not become economically independent of their former 
masters. The object was to compel them either to rent land 


' Autorisierte Uebersetzung aus dem Russischen von Dr. Georg Polonsky. 
Verlag von Herrmann Lukaschik. Miinchen, 1899. 8°—xvi+544+xvi Tabellen, 
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from the large owners or to sell their labor as wage-earners. The 
aim of the proclamation was, indeed, to free the serfs, but to do 
this with the least possible injury to the landlords. The emanci- 
pation did not, as a matter of fact, make a tabula rasa of Russian 
economic conditions, but was the cause, merely, of another step 
in their historical development. Nicolai-On, however, fondly 
imagines that Russian economic history began at this point and 
under circumstances little less than ideal. What, then, caused 
the state of misery which ensued? The answer is capitalism. 
Railroads were built through the aid of state bounties. In 1869 
the railroad debt of the country was 10.6% of the entire govern- 
ment obligations, in 1878 it was 28.3%. The state was the loser, 
though the peasants finally bore the loss, while the capitalist 
received his guaranteed interest. 

With the creation of transportation facilities, the foundation 
for the capitalistic development of trade and industry was laid. 
A money economy accompanied this development step by step. 
The products of the peasant, which formerly served to satisfy 
his needs, could now, on account of increased railway service, be 
bought up by the great capitalists. Statistics are given to show 
that this actually occurs. Each year money, destined eventually 
to reach the hands of the peasants as the purchase price for their 
commodities, passes out from the central to the provincial banks. 
The peasant, however, enjoys his money but for a little while. 
It soon flows back again to the great trade centers; the unfor- 
tunate agriculturalist has neither his money nor his products, 
while the capitalist has both. 

If this change from a natural economy is due to credit and the 
railway, then, according to Nicolai-On, the new money economy 
is the same thing as capitalism and similarly brings about the 
separation of the mass of producers from the means of produc- 
tion and consigns them to the position of wage-earners. Agri- 
culture becomes capitalistic, and the village community goes to 
pieces. 

In the handicrafts even more rapidly than in agriculture has 
capitalism transformed the independent producer to a mere wage 
earner. While improved transportation facilities and the 
development of capitalism first took from the small land owners 
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the products which they needed for themselves, and thus compelled 
them to limit to the utmost their consumption, the capitalist 
system in manufactures put an end to the cottage industry which 
had given employment to the peasants during the long winter 
months. In this way the purchasing power of a large part of 
the people has been reduced, and the very foundations on which 
the capitalist system rests have been shaken. The more rapidly 
capitalism develops in Russia, the more rapidly does the land 
become exhausted, the cottage industry decline, and the entire 
peasantry become reduced to the most abject poverty. Capital- 
ism, therefore, by constantly reducing the effective purchasing 
power of such a large part of the community, reveals its own 
inner limitations. It is a mere question of time before the whole 
system must break down, and even now the indications of its 
dissolution are becoming more and more pronounced. But what 
can take the place of this ruined capitalism? The decentralized 
natural economy has been forever destroyed and nothing remains 
but to accept the socialized great industry which has for its aim 
not the appropriation of surplus value but the satisfying of the 
needs of the entire social body. This means the development 
of the principles which lie at the basis of the village community. 
These are the essential points contained in Nicolai-On’s book. 
In the economic philosophy which it embodies one can easily 
recognize Sismondi’s ideal of independent producers, Rodbertus’s 
crisis theory, and the cataclystic theory of the communistic mani- 
festo of Karl Marx. Yet the author regards himself as a strict 
Marxist. This curious mixture is intelligible only in connection 
with Russian economic conditions. A detailed discussion of 
this subject, however, must give place to another consideration 
which is pertinent at this point; and we turn to consider whether 
this view of the Russian peasantry is an exaggeration or an 
actual picture of their condition. In other words, is the great 
mass of the agricultural population in Russia in such imminent 
and perpetual danger of starvation as Nicolai-On would lead us 
to believe? The answer to this question is to be found in A. T. 
Tchuproff and A. S. Posnikoff’s The Influence of Harvests and 
the Price of Grain upon Certain Aspects of Russian Economic 
Conditions. This is by far the most important work we possess 
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on this subject and it carries all the weight of a study which is 
based upon the results which have been secured by the most skill- 
ful statisticians in Russia." 

The fall in the price of grain has recently been regarded as 
one of the causes of the deterioration of the condition of the 
peasantry. The book before us undertakes to show how much 
real truth there is in this assumption. In the first place, it 
attempts to determine the character of the grain markets and 
how universally the peasants appear as sellers of their produce. 
On the basis of a thorough investigation it has been shown that 
the peasant population needs, on an average, for its own annual 
consumption nineteen Pud. per head.*— Applying this criterion to 
the entire grain production of the separate governments, we dis- 
cover that nineteen districts cannot supply their own needs. The 
railway statistics confirm this statement. Of the forty-six gov- 
ernments in Russia which possess railways, twenty-four export 
and twenty-two import grain. These figures, however, which 
are based upon the entire production, do not give any adequate 
idea of the condition of the peasants. Viewed as a class by 
themselves, their position is, indeed, most deplorable. Of their 
number, 70.7%, on an average, obtain from their land less than 
nineteen Pud. per head, or less than they absolutely require for 
their bare subsistence; 20.4% receive over nineteen but less than 
twenty-six and five-tenths Pud. per head, that is they harvest 
more than they require for their own consumption but not enough 
to feed their cattle; 8.97% exceed the average of twenty-six and 
five-tenths Pud. and have a surplus to sell. A very small frac- 
tion, therefore, of the Russian peasantry is at all interested in 
the high price of grain; on the other hand, 914%, in their position 
as buyers, actually suffer from any advance in price. 


The book also furnishes very interesting investigations on the : 


peasant’s domestic budget. His average annual expenditures 
amount to 55 rubles. The local variation, however, between 
the several provinces ranges from 52 rubles to 58 rubles. Ii 


! Investigations by N. Anensky, V. Grigoryeff, Prof. N. Kablukoff, Prof. N. 
Karysheff, L. Maress, N. Ossipoff, M. Plotnikoff, V. Pokrovsky, D. Richter, 
Prof. A. Fortunatoff, Prof. A. T. Tchuproff, F. Shcherbina. Edited by Prof. 
A. T. Tchuproff and A. S. Posnikoff. (In Russian.) St. Petersburg, 1897— 
8°—Vol. I, Ixiv+532. Vol. II, viiit+ 331+ 99. 

* 684 pounds avoirdupois. 
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the average be divided into a produce and a money account the 
following figures will result: produce 33 rubles, 58 kopecks, 
money 21 rubles, 2 kopecks. The average income, divided on the 
same basis, gives 30 rubles, 94 kopecks in produce and 24 rubles, 
90 kopecks in money. If we examine the expenditure budget in 
detail we find that 62.5% of the produce is consumed as food, 
20.8% is used as fodder for the cattle, and 16.7% is spent for the 
satisfs tion of remaining needs. Of the money budget, on the 
other hand, only 11¢ is used for food, while the remaining 89% 
is spent in the payment of taxes and rent, and in the purchase of 
agricultural implements. 

The money income of the peasants comes naturally, not from 
agriculture, but from the handicrafts. Since, however, their 
principal payments, rent and taxes, occur in the autumn, just at 
the moment when their industrial earnings are especially small, 
they are compelled, though they do not have enough grain for 
their own use, to sell a part of the year’s harvest soon after it 1s 
gathered. 

We need not pause to consider further the details of these 
excellent statistical investigations or the results which they so 
clearly set forth. The ominous fact that 90% of the peasantry, 
that is of the agricultural class, do not have enough grain for 
their own consumption; that the peasants as a class are benefited 
not by a rise but by a fall in the price of grain, has induced 
thoughtful men to look for some remedy for this unnatural 
condition of affairs. The aid which mest naturally suggests 
itself, and which is now being widely discussed, is colonization. 

Many writers assert that 50,000,000 and possibly 100,000,000 
people could be comfortably located in the vast plains of Siberia. 
is not this, then, the way to help the peasants in their need? 

The ablest and most distinguished writer on Siberian affairs, 
Alexander Ark. Kaufmann, has, after careful investigation, given 
us three papers on this subject.’ It is only since 1880 that accu- 


' Alexander Kaufmann, ‘‘ Die innere kolonisation und die Kolonisations- 
politik Russlands nach der Bauernbefreiung.” Conrad's /atrdicher, Bd. XV. 
(1898.) 

The same, Article ‘‘ Peresselenie krestjan,” in Arsenieff’s Encyclopedia. (In 
Russian.) 

The same, ‘‘On the Cause and Probable Future of Russian Mizrations.” 
Moscow, 18g$. (In Russian.) 
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rate tables concerning Siberian immigration have been obtain- 
able. These statistics show that up to the present day the num- 
ber of colonists is not much over 1,000,000. During the eighties, 
the annual influx was from 25,000 to 50,000. Beginning with 
i891, there was a gradual increase from 90,000 to 120,000, 
until in 1896, a maximum of 200,000 was reached. In 1897 
there was a sudden falling off to 70,000. Emigration from 
Russia, therefore, is small in comparison with England or 
Germany. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that the peasants come 
mainly from two sections which are economically quite distinct 
from one another. One region embraces the governments of 
Kursk, Tamboff, Pensa, Rjasan, Simbirsk, Orel, Nishni-Nov- 
gorod, Pollava, Tscherngoff, Charkoff, and Woronesh, districts 
where the farms are extremely small. The other, including 
Perm, Ufa, Orenburg, Samara, and Saratoff, contains the best 
farming land in Russia. 

The main cause for emigration from the central and southern 
district has generally been considered to be the extreme scarcity 
of land; while the exodus from the other region has been attrib- 
uted to the conservatism of the people, who prefer to change 
their abode rather than adopt the intensive for the extensive 
system of agriculture. Kaufmann has rendered a great service 
by showing that these apparently unlike conditions are simply 
two succeeding phases of the same great agricultural crisis. 
What is practically, in central Russia, an absolute lack of land 
would in Holland or England, appear as an extreme abundance. 
This would be true, even for Russia, if rotation of crops were 
substituted for the three-field system. Under modern methods, 
the peasantry would be amply provided for, while under the anti- 
quated medizval systen1 men do, indeed, starve. 

The eastern district is passing through a somewhat earlier 
stage of the same crisis. Here necessity demands a change from 
a primitive cultivation (Feldgraswirthschaft) to the three-field 
system. 

In order to secure to the great landowners as large a number 
as possible of cheap laborers, the government up to 1893 sought 
to discourage and prevent emigration. Since that time a differ- 
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ent policy has prevailed; the Czar is eager to develop Siberia, 
he is building a trans-continental railway, and seeks to encourage 
colonization on a large scale. The warning voice of Kaufmann 
that Siberia is capable of colonization only to a limited degree 
fell on deaf ears, and in 1895, 108,000 people flocked to these new 
fields. The next year the number increased to 200,000. The 
first steps of the surveyors, however, showed how little land 
there was suitable for occupancy. The government was forced 
to recognize this fact and on February 20, 1897, it issued 
a letter to the various local authorities, instructing them to 
use their influence to stem the tide of emigration. In this 
year, therefore, only 70,000 people entered Siberia for the pur- 
pose of seeking homes. 

According to Kaufmann’s calculations the amount of land 
which is suitable for colonization in the immediate future ranges 
from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 dessiatines. In course of time, to 
be sure, more land can be opened up. But this must be a very 
slow and gradual process. The only peasants, therefore, who 
are at all likely to succeed are those who are already the most 
prosperous under their present conditions. The agricultural 
proletariat, then, has no more prospects in Asiatic than in 
European Russia, and Siberia, which is the most important of 
all the colonization districts, has already shown itself so little 
adapted for the reception of any considerable number of peopie 
that a counter current of considerable dimensions has even now set 
in from the east toward the west. From 1885 to 1893, about 3.64 
of the immigrants returned to their original homes; in 1896 
this number had increased to 13%; and in 1897 it amounted to 
40%. Kaufmann concludes, therefore, that colonization will 
prove, as time goes on, a less and less important factor in reliev- 
ing the miserable condition of the agricultural population. 

Since hope so obviously fails for the peasants in this direction 
we are forced to inquire again into the possibilities of the factory 
system, and to ask whether it possesses such little vitality as 
Nicolai-On supposes and whether it may not, after all, furnish 
the means of escape from the present deplorable conditions. 
Before attempting to answer this question it may be interesting 
and profitable to trace the growth of the factory in Russia. An 
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4 ye excellent work on this subject, from the pen of Dr. Tugan-Bar- 


7 } anowsky,' appeared about a year ago. 

In old Russia, before the time of Peter the Great, large capital 
played a very significant part in trade, but not in manufactures. 
In the early stages of industrial development, the factory could 
not compete with the small domestic and cottage industry. The 
great Czar desired, for military reasons, to make Russia econom- 
ically independent, and accordingly caused factories to be erected 
which were bolstered up by various bounties and special privi- 


leges. He established, moreover, colossal state industries, especi- 4 
ally for the purpose of exploiting the mines and manufacturing 5 
fire-arms. The nine mines in Perm had 25,000 serf-laborers; F 


a State linen factory in Moscow gave employment to 1,162 per- 
sons. <A private silk mill, owned by Ewreinoff, but subsidized } 
by the government, furnished work for 1,500 employees. The 
workmen in these establishments were chiefly serfs, for Peter, in 
his desire to further the development of manufactures, gave to 
the employers the privilege of using serf labor, a monopoly which 
hitherto had been the exclusive right of the nobility. We may 
regard Peter the Great, therefore, as the creator, to a certain 
degree at least, of the factory system in Russia, but the favors 
which he extended to the capitalists soon roused the jealousy 
and active opposition of the nobility. During the eighteenth 
century the nobles succeeded, little by little, in taking from the 
mill-owners their newly acquired rights of employing serfs; 
then, with their old monopoly restored, they began to secure, as 
far as possible, the control of manuafacturing interests. Of the 
ninety-eight factories which, at the beginning of this century 
(1809), furnished cloth to the government, twelve only belonged 
to representatives of the bourgeoisie, nineteen were owned by 
princes and counts; fifty-five were run by untitled nobles, while 
the remainder were owned by foreigners. 

The Russian factories did not, therefore, as in western Europe, 
develop from the cottage industry. They were, even to a greater 
degree than in the Mark of Brandenburg, the result of the mercan- 


1 The Russian Factory in the Past and Present. Vol. 1: The Historical Devel- 
opment of the Russian Factory in the rgth Century. St Petersburg. 1398, 
496 pp. 8°. 
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tilist policy. The cottage industry was in most cases created by 
the factory system. In the factories the peasants learned the 
manufacturing trades, and on account of the primitive technique, 
could, by similar methods, produce the same wares at home. 

Created by the mercantilist policy, the factory system was 
greatly hindered in its development by the same force. It was 
not until this present century that government vouchsaied to 
manufactures a somewhat freer course and so opened the road to 
their more rapid development. One unfavorable circumstance, 
however, stood in the way of any rapid growth. Serfdom could 
not lend itself readily to any high industrial organization. 
Though the manufacturers compelled ten-year-old children to toil 
from fifteen to seventeen hours a day; though they forced weak 
old men to work; and though they exploited their slaves with a 
brutality which even the English did not show, they could not 
rival their English competitors. The foreign manufacturers did 
a much better business. 

With every improvement in labor-saving machinery the Eng- 
lishmen could discharge all unnecessary hands and let them 
starve. The Russian manufacturer could not do this. His 
workmen were his serfs. He was hindered, therefore, from 
taking any advantage of improved methods and could extend or 
limit his production according to the demands of the market less 
easily than his English rival. In this way serfdom fell into 
disfavor with the manufacturers and they became enthusiastic 
advocates of freedom. They pressed the government to limit or 
forbid entirely the employment of serfs in the factories. As 
early as the forties, two decades before the emancipation proc- 
lamation, the large manufacturing establishments began to 
develop on the basis of free labor. 

The act of 1861, however, made a complete change in the 
industrial conditions. The factories of the nobles could not 
maintain their existence under the new régime and were doomed 
to destruction. The large state establishments, also, had to limit 
their operations. The iron works at Kirschwin, for example, 
manufactured in 1858, 976,000 Pud. of finished product; in 
1862 it turned out only 313,000 Pud. The great plant at 
Verchneturin produced in 1858, 457,000 Pud.; in 1868 only 
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256,000. The manufactories which, previous to 1861, had 
employed iree labor, were fully prepared to meet the new condi- 
tions and were scarcely affected by the great reform. Their 
development has been a continuous one. 

The number of workmen employed in factories from 1860 to 
1890 has increased 89%. That Nicolai-On reckons the increase 
as only 5% is due to his mistake in using statistical data from 
the sixties which include all artisans, while the later tables apply 
to factory hands only. According to the figures of 1893, the 
number of workmen employed in the great establishments in 
European Russia alone, was 1,577,970. The actual number is 
probably much greater than this, for the manufacturers always 
give false returns through fear of increased taxation. Trust- 
worthy investigation has shown that in certain districts the num- 
ber of workingmen is twice as large as the returns of the 
employers would indicate. 

Along with the growth of the factory system and the increase 
in the numbers of employees there has developed a spirit of dis- 
content on the part of the working classes. The government has 
already been forced to pass legislative acts favoring the work- 
ingmen. On June 1, 1882, the minister Bunge secured a 
law which prohibited the employment of children under twelve 
years of age and limited the labor of children between twelve 
and fifteen to eight hours a day. Since the Moscow manu- 
facturers can secure much cheaper labor than the employers of 
St. Petersburg and Lodz, it was for the interest of the latter to 
secure a shorter working day throughout the whole empire. 
They thought, also, by a legislative regulation of the working 
day, to protect themselves from over-production and financial 
crises. They have, therefore, advocated very caustic measures. 
Government has not yet, however, yielded to their demands. 

In connection with this agitation for radical legislation the 
question naturally arises as to the efficiency of the laws already 
passed. Careful inquiry shows that none of them were effective 
at the first. Professor Janshul, in his report for 1884, tells us 
that in many factories eighteen hours constituted a working day 
for young and old, men and women alike. These concerns 
also ran on Sunday and the manufacturers exercised an almost 
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absolute control over their employees. Contrary to contract, 
they would reduce wages or impose arbitrary fines. Gradually, 
however, largely through the activity of the government inspec- 
tors, the factory acts have begun to become effective. Following 
the measures which were passed in 1882, came the laws of 1884, 
1885, and 1886, which forbid night work for women and for 
children under seventeen years of age. They also regulate the 
relations between employer and employee, though the act of 1886 
imposes a heavy penalty upon workingmen who shall participate 
in any strike. The law of June 2, 1897, has fixed the general 
working day at eleven and one-half hours. 

One fact, at least, appears evident from these various measures. 
The factory hands, in sharp contrast with the great mass of 
agricultural laborers, possess sufficient political influence to force 
legislation and to secure certain protective regulations. In the 
period between the fifties and the eighties the money wage has 
slightly increased. Real wages, however, on account of the rise 
in prices, have fallen from 30% to 40% during this same time. 
Tugan-Baranowsky, as Neo-Marxist and believer in the capi- 
talistic development of Russia, admits the truth of Nicolai-On’s 
thesis that the beginnings of the industrial development have 
resulted in the pauperization of the people. There is, however, 
no doubt but that this is merely a temporary condition, mani- 
festing itself as one of the necessary evils of a transition period. 
As the result of factory legislation, the position of the artisan is, 
in general, better than that of the peasant. As soon as the 
workingmen secure the right of combination (and this is likely 
to come at any time) their condition will assume an entirely 
different character. 

In the thirties and forties, as we have seen, the factories could 
not compete with the cottage industries, because the simple pro- 
cesses then in vogue could be easily imitated by the independent 
workman. The introduction of machinery has entirely changed 
this state of things. There is no longer any place for the cottage 
industry, and the peasants, who formerly secured their living by 
supplementing the income from their land by what they made 
from their handicrafts, are now deprived of a large element in 
their means of support. They are more and more compelled to 
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go to the cities, where they become factory hands. In this way 
the pressure of overpopulation in the country districts is some- 
what relieved. 

For the present, however, Russia is laboring under all the 
contradictions incidental to a transition period. The low rate 
of consumption on the part of the great mass of the people 
hinders any rapid development of manufactures; the slow growth 
of manufactures renders it impossible to give profitable employ- 
ment to the surplus peasantry who are coming to the towns; 
low wages stand in the way of the introduction of up-to-date 
machinery; and antiquated methods prevent Russia from compet- 
ing in the world’s markets. But painful as this period is, it must 
soon pass away. ‘The sufferings of the present generation of 
peasants and artisans, for which the beginnings of capitalism is 
responsible, will in all probability disappear as the new system 
further develops. 

VLADIMIR GR. SEMKHOVITCH. 


New York City. 
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THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT DECISIONS. 


N the course of history it frequently happens that a law framed 
to meet a particular emergency, but expressed in general 
terms, comes to be applied in practice to cases far different from 
that for which it was intended to provide. Of this the Four- 
teenth Amendment, scarcely less than the Anti-Trust Law, is a 
conspicuous example. It is not too much to say that the often- 
quoted first section of that amendment was proposed mainly, at 
least, for the benefit of the newly-emancipated negroes, whom it 
confirmed in the status of citizenship and secured in the enjoy- 
ment of certain civil rights possessed by other citizens. The 
debates in Congress while the amendment was under considera- 
tion, as well as the course of events which led to its being 
proposed, show plainly enough that they were the citizens whose 
privileges and immunities were not thereafter to be abridged; 
who were not to be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law; and who were no longer to be denied the equal 
protection of the laws. The Fourteenth Amendment, in short, 
like the Thirteenth and Fifteenth, was part of the reconstruction 
policy of Congress, the chief problem in which was the future 
status of the former slaves. The first section of the amendment 
was framed primarily for their protection; and any wider 
application of its provisions, 1f contemplated at all by its framers, 
was quite incidental to that main purpose.? 

So clearly was this understood to be the intention of this part of 
the amendment, that the Supreme Court twice expressed a doubt 
whether any discrimination not directed against the negroes as 
a race would ever be held to come within its prohibitions.* 
Perhaps this was an extreme position, in view of the comprehen- 
sive terms in which the amendment was written (at all events 

The best argument for a comprehensive interpretation of the amendment is 
found in Mr. W. D. Guthrie’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Fourteenth Article of Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States.” 

* Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wallace, 36, 81; Strauder v. W. Va., 100 U. S., 


303, 310. Professor Burgess’ criticism of the decision in the Slaughter-House 
Cases, quoted by Guthrie (p. 21), was not addressed to this point. 
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three members of the court considered it so); but however that 
may be, the court was very wisely cautious in the matter of 
extending its application to other than racial discriminations, 
It was only by degrees, and after the lapse of many years, that 
the interpretation of these provisions was broadened so as to 
include discriminations of other kinds. The language of the 
amendment was so general that its protection could not well be 
granted to the negroes and denied to another colored race; and 
so it came about that when the board of supervisors of San 
Francisco, under an ordinance requiring laundries in wooden 
buildings to be licensed, refused licenses to Yick Wo and two 
hundred of his countrymen, while granting nearly all the applica- 
tions of persons not Chinese, the Supreme Court decided that 
such discrimination was a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws, and therefore a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment.' 
While this decision was in itself not inconsistent with the court’s 
earlier theory that the aim of the amendment was only “against 
discrimination because of race or color,” it may, nevertheless, 
have helped to open the door to a wider interpretation. The 
beginning of the new tendency may, indeed, be found a few weeks 
before the date of this decision, when the question arose whether 
the word “person” as used in the Fourteenth Amendment 
included corporations; for the court, being unanimously of the 
opinion that it did, declined to hear the argument of counsel 
upon the point.* That was early in 1886; but it was not until 
four years later that a case involving this question was ever 
decided in favor of the corporation claiming to be injured. For 
more than twenty years, therefore, the protection of the amend- 
ment was actually accorded only to persons discriminated against 
because of race or color; and while later cases extend its pro- 
tection to others, especially artificial persons, the number of such 
cases is very small compared with the numerous cases in which 
its protection has been sought in vain. Individuals and cor- 
porations alike have gradually acquired the habit of appealing 
to the Supreme Court for relief from all sorts of unwelcome 
State legislation, claiming to be deprived of property thereby 


1 Vick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S., 356. 
? Santa Clara County v. Southern Pacific R. R. Co., 118 U. S., 394, 396. 
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without due process of law, until the court has felt moved in 
several instances to protest against their too far-fetched inter- 
pretations of at least one clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. As long ago as 1877, Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering 
the opinion of the ‘court in the case of Davidson v. New 
Orleans,’ complained that the docket was already crowded with 
cases in which the court was asked to hold that State courts 
and legislatures had deprived their own citizens of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, although the prohibition 
against their so doing had been a part of the Constitution only 
a few years, and although the corresponding prohibition upon the 
federal government had rarely been invoked during nearly a 
century. He then went on to say: “There is here abundant 
evidence that there exists some strange misconception of the 
scope of this provision as found in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
In fact, it would seem, from the character of many of the cases 
before us and the arguments made in them, that the clause under 
consideration is looked upon as a means of bringing to the test 
of the decision of this court the abstract opinion of every unsuc- 
cessful litigant in a State court of the justice of the decision 
against him, and of the merits of the legislation upon which 
such a decision may be founded.” 

Eight years later Mr. Justice Field quoted this passage “with 
an expression of increased surprise at the continued misconception 
of the purpose of the provision,” and added: “This court is not 
a harbor where refuge can be found from every act of ill-advised 
and oppressive State legislation.”* And in the recent decision 
upholding the irrigation-district law of California, Mr. Justice 
Peckham wrote: “It never was intended that the court should, 
as the effect of the amendment, be transformed into a court of 
appeal, where all decisions of State courts involving merely 
questions of general justice and equitable considerations in the 
taking of property should be submitted to this court for its 
determination.”* 


196 U. S., 97. 
* Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. v. Humes, 115 U. S., 512, 520. 
* Fallbrook Irrigation District 7. Bradley, 164 U. S., 112, 157. 
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Nevertheless, the court has itself extended the application of the 
amendment, in contrast with the earlier view of its scope, by 
exercising in some cases a veto power over State legislation on 
rather abstract grounds which might be said to involve “merely 
questions of general justice.” The first case in which the pro- 
tection of the amendment was extended to a corporation, or 
indeed to any person natural or artificial other than negroes and 
Chinamen, was one decided in 1890 which involved the power 
of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission to revise 
the freight rates established by railroad companies. The court 
held that the reasonableness of railroad rates was a question for 
judicial investigation, and that the fixing of rates by a commis- 
sion not clothed with judicial functions, from which there was 
no appeal, was lacking in due process of law; though a minority 
insisted that the reasonableness of such charges was preeminently 
a legislative question, and not at all a judicial one unless made 
so by the legislature.’ This was a point upon which the court 
had never been abie to agree. In the original “Granger Cases,” 
decided in 1877, the majority had held that “for protection 
against abuses by legislatures the people must resort to the polls, 
not to the courts” ;* that “the legislature, not the courts, must be 
appealed to for the change’’;® that “the legislature must decide 
for itself, subject to no control” from the court. But in the 
course of time this doctrine of legislative power had undergone 
some modification. In the Railroad Commission Cases, decided 
at the beginning of 1886, the court upheld the rate-making power, 
but added the following caution: “From what has thus been 
said, it is not to be inferred that this power of limitation 
or regulation is itself without limit. This power to regulate 
is not a power to destroy, and limitation is not the equivalent of 
confiscation. Under pretense of regulating fares and freights, 
the State cannot require a railroad corporation to carry persons 
or property without reward; neither can it do that which in law 
amounts to a taking of private property for public use without 
just compensation, or without due process of law.® 

1C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v. Minn., 134 U. S., 418. 
* Munn z. Ill., 94 U. S., 113, 134. 
3 Peik v7. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 94 U. S., 164, 178. 


‘Cc. B. & QO. R. R. Co. v. Ia., 94 U.S., 155, 164. 
116 U. S., 307, 331. 
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When effect was first given to this new doctrine, in the Minne- 
sota case, three members of the court dissented from the decision 
on the ground that it practically overruled the “Granger Cases.”’ 
“The governing principle of those cases,” said Mr. Justice 
Bradley, “was that the regulation and settlement of the fares 
of railroads and other public accommodations is a legislative 
prerogative and not a judicial one.” In the decision in the 
Minnesota case no distinction was made between rates fixed by 
a commission and rates fixed by statute; but in a jater opinion’ 
it was said by Mr. Justice Blatchford, who spoke for the court 
in both cases, that the former reasoning of the court had no 
reference to rates prescribed directly by the legislature. The 
important question whether such rates could be set aside by the 
courts was still left undecided; and it so happened that the next 
rates actually declared unreasonable by the Supreme Court? were 
those fixed by the Texas Railroad Commission under a statute 
which expressly provided for appeal to the courts. The legisla- 
ture having thus made the question of reasonableness one for 
judicial determination, the decision that the rates were unreason- 
able and void involved no question of constitutional law. The 
decision in the Covington and Lexington Turnpike case,® decided 
at the end of 1896, was of much more far-reaching importance, 
because then for the first time did the court actually decide 
adversely to the rate-making power of a State legislature. The 
turnpike company in its answer alleged that the rate of tolls fixed 
by the act in question would prevent it from performing its duties 
to the public and from ever again paying any dividends, and 
would destroy entirely the value of its property and stock, as 
well as their dividend-earning capacity. The case was taken to 
the Supreme Court on a demurrer to the company’s answer, so 
that the court was not called upon to decide whether or not the 
resuits would be as disastrous as the company anticipated; but 
assuming the truthfulness of the company’s allegations, as it was 
bound to do under the circumstances, the court decided that the 
legislation in question deprived the company of its property with- 

1 Budd wv. N. Y., 143 U. S., 517, 546. 


* Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 154 U. S., 362. 
3 Covington and Lexingion Turnpike Road Co. wv. Sandford, 164 U. S., 573. 
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out due process of law. Thus the more recent decision in the 
Nebraska freight-rate case,’ though it has given rise to much 
discussion and not a little criticism, really involved no new legal 
principle. Indeed, Mr. Justice Harlan was able to refer to nearly 
a dozen cases in which the right to pass upon the reasonableness 
of rates fixed by State authorities had been claimed in the opinions 
of the court, although the Covington and Lexington Turnpike 
case was the only one, involving rates fixed directly by statute, 
in which the decision had been in favor of the company seeking 
to have the rates annulled. That one case, however, even though 
it related to a turnpike company instead of a railroad, 
was sufficient to establish a precedent; even if all the court’s 
previous expressions on the point had been mere obiter dicta (and 
they were not so treated in the opinion) there would have been 
no doubt about the judicial prerogative.* The court’s power 
to declare unreasonable rates void was not questioned even 
by Mr. Webster or Mr. Bryan, counsel for the State of 
Nebraska; but they maintained that the courts ought not to 
interfere with rates sufficient to yield any excess whatever above 
operating expenses. The question at issue was whether the rates 
prescribed by the Nebraska Legislature were so unreasonably 
low as to deprive the railroad companies of their property without 
due process of law; and it was only after finding from the 
evidence submitted, based upon the traffic of the three years 
preceding the passage of the act, that most of the companies 
affected would have failed to pay operating expenses out of such 


1 Smyth vw. Ames, 169 U. S., 466. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Economics for April, 1895, Mr. William ‘H. 
Dunbar took the ground that the question was still undecided, pointing out 
that the Supreme Court had never yet actually declared rates unreasonable and 
void except where they had been fixed by a commission instead of directly by 
the legislature. The court had, however, repeatedly considered and decided 
the question whether it had the power to annul unreasonable statutory rates, in 
cases in which the determination of that point was necessary before the cases 
could properly be considered on their merits ; the question was thus analogous, 
at least, to a question of jurisdiction, To regard the opinions in these cases 
as obiter dicta seems a rather extreme view. At all events, it was evidently not 
the view of the Supreme Court itself ; the opinions in the Nebraska case and in 
other recent cases clearly indicate that the earlier opinions were regarded as 
conclusive on this point. 
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: rates as those prescribed, that this question was answered in the , 
affirmative. 
It is, to be sure, a serious question, as both the court and some : 


of its critics suggested at the time, whether the Supreme Court 
ought to be burdened with the investigation of matters of that 
kind, involving close study of railway accounts, and elaborate 
computations based thereon. Long tables of railway statistics, 
with the accompanying analyses, look strangely out of place in a 
volume of United States Reports. While the Supreme Court 
cannot hope to escape the responsibility of final decision in such 
matters, vet a tribunal so fully occupied with questions of law 
might easily be excused from entering into all the intricacies of 
railway accounting. That kind of investigation is more properly 
the function of a master in equity or a board of expert referees, 
upon whose conclusions the court could place much more reliance 
than upon the testimony of interested parties. The circuit court 
at Omaha, as well as the Supreme Court at Washington, felt the 
need of some such expert assistance in the Nebraska case.! 

In a former opinion of the Supreme Court? Mr. Justice Brewer 
had recognized the principle that a reduction of rates might 
increase the amount of business sufficiently to make the net result 
: an increase instead of a diminution in the earnings; yet in the 
Nebraska case there was no recognition of this principle either 
in the opinion of the circuit court, rendered by Mr. Justice Brewer 
himself, or in that of the Supreme Court. It was admitted that 
with an increase of business the rates prescribed might be reason- 
able and just, but the State was not permitted to increase the 
business by means of those rates. Indeed, the application of the 


1 Ames v. U. P. Ry. Co., 64 Fed. Rep., 165. 
Since the above was written, the policy of referring such cases to masters : 
- has been definitely adopted by the Supreme Court. On January 22, 1900, the t 
: court remanded a South Dakota Railroad Commission case to the trial court, 
with instructions to refer it to a master competent to report the facts. In { 
i delivering the opinion of the court Mr, Justice Brewer acknowledged that 
the work which ought to have been done by a master in the Nebraska case, but 
fi which he undertook as circuit justice, ‘‘ was very laborious, and took several 
z weeks” ; and added, *‘ We are all of opinion that a better practice is to refer 
M4 the testimony to some competent master, to make all needed computations, and W 
find fully the facts.” 
* Chicago & Grand Trunk Ry. Co. 7. Wellman, 143 U. S., 339, 343. j 
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a ¥ principle referred to involves such a complicated statistical 
a problem that it could scarcely be expected in a judicial opinion; 
$1), it is by no means a simple matter of subtraction, but depends 
upon the varying degrees of elasticity of different kinds of traffic, 
so that even the most expert statisticians would find it impossible 


i to predict the result with any great degree of accuracy. There 
iy is some ground for such legislation as that proposed at the last 
j session of Congress, when a representative from Nebraska 
) introduced a bill forbidding injunctions against legislative reduc- 
. tions of rates until after an actual trial of the rates prescribed. 
| Whatever may be thought of the merits or practicability of such 
’ a rule when imposed upon the courts from without, the principle 
is one which the courts might well adopt of their own accord, 
’ much to their own relief, as well as to the public advantage. 
i In another Nebraska case,! decided in 1896, the Fourteenth 
‘) Amendment was successfully invoked by a railroad company 
\ seeking relief from an order of the State Board of Transportation. 
) | On the petition of a local Farmers’ Alliance, representing that 
the two grain elevators at Elmwood station were insufficient at 
certain seasons, the board had ordered the company to grant the 
petitioners the privilege of erecting an elevator on the railroad 
tl grounds, on like terms and conditions as in the case of those 
already built, and with equal facilities for storing grain. The 
{ Farmers’ Alliance and the Board of Transportation contended 
| that the refusal of the railway company to lease a location for 
that purpose was an unjust discrimination, in contravention of 
the Nebraska railroad law; but the court pointed out that the 
i ) record presented no question as to the power of the legislature 
ld to compel the railroad itself to erect an elevator for the use of the 
public, or to permit all persons equal access to its tracks. The 
| order of the board, directing the railroad company to transfer an 
estate in part of its land to an association of private individuals 
: for their own benefit, was held to be essentially a taking of the 
private property of the corporation for the private use of the 
petitioners, and as such to be lacking in due process of law. 
: i In April of last year the Supreme Court decided that rail- 
{| road companies could not be compelled to sell mileage tickets 


1 Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. v. Neb., 164 U. S., 403. 
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at reduced rates. This case arose under a Michigan statute 
fixing the price of 1000-mile tickets at S20 in the Lower Penin- 
sula and $25 in the Upper Peninsula. It was held that the 
legislature could not compel the railways to make an exception 
in favor of some particular class in the community, and to carry 
the members of that class at less than the regular rates. The 
court argued that if the legislature could do that, it could pre- 
scribe discriminations in freight rates in favor of large shippers, 
or compel the carrying of certain persons or classes free. In 
the words of Mr. Justice Peckham, “It cannot enact a law mak- 
ing maximum rates, and then proceed to make exceptions to it in 
favor of such persons or classes as in the legislative judgment 
or caprice may seem proper.’’ Accordingly the statute was 
annulled as a taking of property without due process of law, and 
a denial of the equal protection of the laws; but from this deci- 
sion one-third of the court dissented. 


Some other recent decisions of the Supreme Court have made 
it possible to state more definitely than ever before what may and 
what may not be expected of the Fourteenth Amendment, by 
prescribing certain limits to the veto power of the federal courts 
over State legislation. In two decisions of the utmost importance, 
rendered within two months of each other, the court restored to 
the State legislatures powers of regulation and taxation of which 
State courts had attempted to deprive them. More specifically, 
the Supreme Court decided that State legislatures have power to 
regulate hours of labor, even for adults, and to impose taxation 
at progressive rates. That these two decisions attracted so little 
public notice must be attributed to the superabundance of more 
stirring news at the time; for the first was announced soon after 
the destruction of the Maine, and the second came on the same 
day with the declaration of war. 

The right of legislatures to limit the working day of adults 
had been denied by the highest courts of Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Illinois, while in Ohio and California even less far-reaching 
statutes of the same nature had been declared unconstitutional ; 
so that the matter had much the appearance of a res adjudicata. 


1L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. v. Smith, 173 U. S., 684. 
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Many years ago, to be sure, the Massachusetts law of 1874 limit- 
ing the hours of labor of women and youths to sixty a week, had 
been sustained by the supreme court of the commonwealth;! 
but the recent precedents were all in the other direction. A 
statute of Nebraska, establishing the eight-hour day except for 
farm and domestic labor, had been successfully attacked as a 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment and of a similar provi- 
sion in the State constitution; the court had declared that the 
legislature could not, under pretense of exercising the police 
power, prohibit “harmless acts which do not concern the health, 
safety, and welfare of society.”* This decision was followed 
within a year by an opinion of the Colorado supreme court 
on an eight-hour bill pending in the legislature, which was held 
to be in conflict both with the Fourteenth Amendment and with 
the State bill of rights;* and at about the same time a similar 
decision was rendered in Illinois.* An act of 1893 in the latter 
State had limited the labor of women and children in factories and 
workshops to eight hours a day; but the act was annulled by the 
State supreme court as a violation of a section of the State 
constitution declaring that no person should be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. The court heid 
the privilege of free contract to be both a liberty and a property 
right: “Labor is property, and the laborer has the same right to 
sell his labor, and to contract with reference thereto, as has any 
other property owner. . . . But inasmuch as sex is no bar, 
under the constitution and the law, to the endowment of woman 
with the fundamental and inalienable rights of liberty and prop- 
erty, which include the right to make her own contracts, the mere 
fact of sex will not justify the legislature in putting forth the 
police power of the State for the purpose of limiting her exercise 
of those rights, unless the courts are able to see that there is 
some fair, just and reasonable connection between such limita- 
tion and the public health, safety or welfare proposed to be 
secured by it.” 


' Commonwealth 7. Hamilton Mfg. Co., 120 Mass., 383. 
? Low wv. Rees Printing Co., 41 Neb., 127. 

* Jn re Eight Hour Bill, 21 Colo., 29. 

* Ritchie People, 155 Lll., 98. 
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The court attempted to reconcile its decision with that of the 
Massachusetts court by distinguishing between the two State 
constitutions, but there was really no basis for the distinction; 
on the contrary, the Massachusetts constitution was the more 
emphatic and explicit of the two, for instead of adopting the 
rather vague language of the federal constitution, it expressly 
affirmed the “natural, essential, and unalienable” right of acquir- 
ing, possessing, and protecting property. 

The new State of Utah, full of the generous audacity of youth, 
declined to be guided by these decisions in Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Illinois. By constitutional provision, the people of that 
State made eight hours a working day on all public works, and 
in the same sentence directed the legislature to provide for the 
health and safety of employees in factories, smelters, and mines. 
The legislature promptly obeyed, as far as mines and smelters 
were concerned, by making eight hours a day’s work therein ;? 
and the courts of Utah upheld the act. Their decisions were 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States in a very 
able opinion written by Mr. Justice Brown.* He thought it safe 
to say that a law depriving any class of persons of the general 
right to acquire property would be unconstitutional; but the right 
of contract, he went on to say, is itself subject to certain limita- 
tions, which the State may lawfully impose in the exercise of 
its police powers. ‘‘The fact that both parties are of full age and 
competent to contract does not necessarily deprive the State of 
the power to interfere where the parties do not stand upon an 
equality, or where the public health demands that one party to 
the contract shall be protected against himself.” The court 
suggested, as the Massachusetts court had also done twenty-two 
years before, that the argument that the workingmen’s right of 
contract was interfered with would come with better grace and 
greater cogency from the workingmen themselves, rather than 
from their employers. Finally, the court disclaimed any disposi- 
tion to criticize the authorities holding similar ‘acts unconstitu- 
tional; but the decision itself is the most effective cr‘ticism 

' Constitution of Utah, Art. 16, § 6. 


* Laws of 1896, p. 219; Revised Statutes of Utah, 1398, $ 1337. 
* Holden v. Hardy, 169 U. S., 366. 
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possible. It establishes the validity of statutes limiting the hours 
of labor, whenever a legislature may adjudge such limitation 
necessary for the preservation of health, and reasonable grounds 
exist for believing the legislative determination to be supported 
by facts. It is difficult to distinguish the Utah statute from 
those of Nebraska and Illinois, in that respect. 

Technically, this decision of the highest court in the land may 
best be distinguished from most of its predecessors in that it 
assigned to the State legislatures a greater discretion in determin- 
ing what is detrimental to health. The real, fundamental differ- 
ence is that the federal Supreme Court is ‘able to see’ farther 
than the judges of Illinois, Nebraska, and Colorado, and so, in 
the words of Mr. Justice Brown, “has not failed to recognize 
the fact that the law is, to a certain extent, a progressive science.” 
The decision can scarcely fail to prove a stimulus to the eight- 
hour movement in America, or to bear fruit in legislation in other 
western states, similar to that of Utah, or perhaps rather more 
comprehensive.’ Never, it is safe to say, has the movement for 
shorter hours won a more important victory. When Mr. 
Stimson, writing in the Atlantic Monthly in 1897, said that the 
Nebraska and Colorado cases had “undoubtedly given a quietus 
in the United States to any attempt to limit generally the time 
that a grown man may labor,” he spoke a few months too soon. 

The other case in which the Supreme Court exceeded the State 
authorities in liberality was that involving the validity of the 
illinois progressive inheritance tax. The legislature of Illinois 
in 1895 imposed a tax on legacies and inheritances, at rates not 
only graduated according to the relationship of the heir to the 


' A Colorado eight-hour law of 1899 has, however, been annulled by the State 
supreme court, although it was practically a copy of the Utah law. The court 
declared that there was no provision in the State constitution authorizing the 
legislature to single out workingmen in mines and smelters and to impose on 
them restrictions from which other workingmen were exempt; that the act was 
obnoxious to the provision of the bill of rights [similar to that of Massa- 
chusetts] guaranteeing to all persons their natural and inalienable right to 
personal liberty, and the right of acquiring, possessing, and protecting property ; 
and that it was not a proper exercise of the police power in the interest of the 
public health, because it would affect the health of no portion of the public 
except those whose labor it was intended to regulate. J ve Morgan, 58 Pacific 
Reporter, 1071. 
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decedent, but also, in the case of distant relatives and strangers 
in blood, increasing with the amount of property involved. The 
rates for more distant relatives than first cousins, and for 
legacies to non-relatives, ranged from 3% in the case of 
estates of $10,000 or less to 6% for those of more than 
$50,000. These rates were upheld by the supreme court of 
Illinois! but in Ohio a similar progressive tax on direct heirs 
had been held by the highest court of the State to be in conflict 
with a certain glittering generality about “equal protection”’ in 
the State bill of rights? and in New York the governor had 
refused his consent to a progressive inheritance tax which had 
been objected to very largely on constitutional grounds. The 
Illinois case was appealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
which was thus called upon to decide whether progressive taxa- 
tion was a denial of the equal protection of the laws, or a lawful 
exercise of the legislature’s power of classifying persons and 
property for purposes of taxation. It had frequently been decided 
that classification was permissible, so that the only question was 
whether in this case it was based upon reasonabie grounds or was 
merely arbitrary; and a careful consideration of that question led 
to the decision that progressive taxation was not contrary to the 
rule of equality in the Fourteenth Amendment. “That rule,” 
said the court (speaking through Mr. Justice McKenna), “does 
not require, as we have seen, exact equality of taxation. It only 
requires that the law imposing it shall operate on all alike under 
the same circumstances.”* Evidently this reasoning would 
apply to other forms of progressive taxation, as well as to a pro- 
gressive inheritance tax. In order to appreciate the importance 
of this decision, therefore, it is well to remember the progressive 
income taxes of North and South Carolina; the railroad taxes of 
Maine, Michigan, and Wisconsin, which are graduated accord- 
ing to the earnings per mile; and that of Minnesota, which 
varies with the age of the road; for if the Illinois inheri- 
tance tax had been declared void, these would be unconsti- 
tutional also. The National government, too, has sometimes 
' Kochersperger 7. Drake, 167 I!1., 122. 

* State v. Ferris, 53 O. St., 314. 

* Magoun vz. Ill. Trust and Savings Bank, 170 U. S., 28:2. 
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imposed progressive taxes,’ and did so again only a few weeks 
after the decision of the Illinois case. The legacy tax provided 
for in the war revenue act of 1898 is so sharply progressive 
that in the case of personalty exceeding $1,000,000 in 
value passing to very distant relatives and strangers in blood 
the rate is as high as 15%. In view of a recent decision 
in Pennsylvania declaring the direct inheritance tax of that State 
void because of a too generous exemption, it may be well to add 
that in the Illinois case the Supreme Court declared the amount 
of the exemption, as well as the rates, to be in the discretion of 
the legislature: but the Pennsylvania constitution contains a 
rule closely restricting the exemption of property from taxation, 
and this was construed to apply to the inheritance tax. 

These two decisions, guaranteeing to the State legislatures 
powers of regulating hours of labor and of levying progressive 
taxes, ought to go far toward allaying the feeling of distrust of 
the federal courts, unhappily so prevalent among workingmen; 
for they show that the interests of the poor man and the worker 
are sometimes safer with the federal court of last resort than 
with the State courts. It would seem that even “government 
by injunction” might almost be forgiven a tribunal whose attitude 
is so fair toward labor. Eight hours and progressive taxation— 
are not these better than undisturbed rioting ? 

Two other recent cases in which the Fourteenth Amendment 
was invoked involved also interstate complications growing out of 
States taxes. An Oregon law? provides that real estate mortgages 
shall for purposes of taxation be treated as land or real property, 
and assessed to the mortgagee by the taxing district in which the 
land is situated, the amount of the debt to be deducted from the 
assessment of the land itself. In other words, the mortgager 
and mortgagee are treated as co-proprietors; but Oregon, learn- 
ing wisdom perhaps from the experience of California,® makes 


' The income tax of the Civil War period was thought by some to be uncon- 
stitutional, because progressive. General Walker complained in 1870 that ‘‘ this 
precious Constitution of ours, which is never heard of except to prevent some 
good thing from being done, is supposed to forbid graded taxation.’ 
in Economics and Statistics, i, 39. 

? Codes and General Laws of Oregon, $$ 2735, 2752. 

See YALE REvieEw, viii, 31 (May, 1899). 
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no attempt to prevent agreements between creditor and debtor 
jooking to the payment of the entire tax by the latter. The act 
was challenged as a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, but 
the Supreme Court held that it was neither a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws nor a taking of property without due 
process of law; and that a State might tax mortgaged real estate 
at its full value, either by assessing the whole to the nominal 
owner, or by assessing the mortgagee for the amount of the 
incumbrance and the mortgager for the remainder; it might 
treat the mortgage as personal property to be assessed to the 
creditor at his domicile, or as an interest in the land, to be taxed 
as real estate.? 

Especial interest attaches to this decision because it virtually 
overturns the Supreme Court’s decision in the case of the State 
Tax on Foreign-held Bonds,* which denied to Pennsylvania the 
right to tax interest on bonds issued by a Pennsylvania railroad 
but held in another State. That decision was considered 
unfortunate from an economic point of view, because it seemed 
to make it impossible for the States to tax corporations on the 
basis of their total capitalization; the capital stock could be 
taxed without regard to the residence of its owners, but for the 
bonds a very different rule was laid down. To be sure, the court 
draws a subtle distinction between the State Tax on Foreign- 
held Bonds and the Oregon mortgage case, by saying that 
the Pennsylvania tax was a tax on the interest due the bond- 
holders, and not a tax on the railroad, or on the mortgage, or on 
the bondholders solely by reason of their interest in that mort- 
gage; and that the court’s remark that a mortgage conferred 
no interest in the land, and when held by a non-resident was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the State, went beyond what was 
required for the decision of the case. Yet it is not altogether 
clear, notwithstanding the court’s distinction, that a tax on the 
interest on bonds is not a tax on the bondholders solely by reason 
of their interest in the bonds. In the earlier decision two reasons 
were given why the tax could not stand: (1) that the bonds 
were beyond the jurisdiction of the State, and (2) that the act 


* Savings and Loan Society v. Multnomah County, 169 U. S., 421. 
* 15 Wall., 300, 
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impaired the obligation of contracts by requiring the company 
to deduct the tax from the interest due the bondholders. It 
is impossible to tell from reading the case which of these reasons 
the court at that time considered the more important and con- 
clusive; but by disregarding the first point as obiter dictum, the 
court has now thrown the emphasis upon the second. It seems 
evident, therefore, that it is now Jawful to tax railroad bonds in 
the same way in which other mortgages are taxed in Oregon, 
without regard to the residence of the holders; only the law must 
not require the corporation to withhold any part of the interest 
agreed upon, but must follow the Oregon statute in its adminis- 
trative features also, by making the tax a lien on the mortgagee’s 
interest, which may be sold like any other property in case of 
default. The unconstitutional method of collection would be 
more convenient, perhaps, but otherwise, in the case of solvent 
companies, the method which leaves the contracts unimpaired 
will do quite as well. 

The other case had to do directly with the taxation and exemp- 
tion of corporations. It involved the validity of a New York 
law subjecting both domestic and foreign corporations to a 
franchise or business tax computed on the amount of capital stock 
employed within the State, and graduated according to the rate 
of dividends, but exempting, among others, corporations wholly 
engaged in manufacture within the State. A manufacturing 
corporation having its factory and principal place of business in 
Michigan, but with a warehouse and depot in New York, claimed 
to be denied the equal protection of the laws in the latter State in 
being subjected to a tax from which other corporations were 
exempt when manufacturing the same class of goods wholly 
within the State. But the court found no purpose disclosed 
either to distinguish between New York corporations and those 
of other States or to tax property outside of the State, and sus- 
tained the law.’ In the meantime, however, the legislature had 
done away with the alleged inequality by extending the exemp- 
tion to all corporations to the extent of the capital employed 
within the State in manufacturing and in the sale of the product.* 


1N. Y. State v. Roberts, 171 U. S., 653, 666. 
° Tax Law (chap, 24 of the General Laws), § 183. 
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In still another case involving the taxing power the Supreme 
Court recently held that special assessments for local improve- 
ments must not materially exceed the special benefits to each 
property owner affected.’ An Ohio village had opened a street 
through a certain tract of land, and after paying for the land 
taken at the price fixed by condemnation proceedings, had assessed 
the entire amount, with costs and interest, upon the remnants 
of the same tract. This was resisted as a taking of property 
without due process of law, and a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws; and although it was not proved that the amount 
of the assessment was actually in excess of the special benefits 
accruing, the court declared the assessment illegal “because it 
rested upon a basis that excluded any consideration of benefits.” 
In an opinion written by Mr. Justice Harlan, the court said: “In 
our judgment, the exaction from the owner of private property 
of the cost of a public improvement in substantial excess of the 
special benefits accruing to him is, to the extent of such excess, 
a taking, under the guise of taxation, of private property for 
public use without compensation.” In this decision the court 
merely restated a principle which had long been generally recog- 
nized by the State courts, though in some cases it had not been 
very strictly enforced.* 

Generally speaking, the later decisions of the Supreme Court 
have tended to restrict and define the scope of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The language of the amendment is so compre- 
hensive that, notwithstanding its history, its application could 
hardly have been expected to be restricted always to discrimina- 
tions against the negroes; yet it was no more than right that the 
court should exercise the greatest caution in extending it to cases 
which were not in the minds of Congress, when the amendment 
was proposed, or of the people, when it was adopted. When 
such cases had once been included, it became increasingly difficult 
to draw the line between permissible classification and unlawful 
discrimination, and the court was obliged to rely very largely 
upon the ideas of its members as to what was just and reasonable 
from an economic standpoint; yet it aas always denied the pro- 


' Norwood v, Baker, 172 U. S., 269. 
* See Rosewater, ‘‘Special Assessments,” pp. 96-102, and cases there cited. 
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tection of the amendment except in cases which were considered 
to fall clearly within its provisions, and has shown great wisdom 
in refusing it in many cases in which it was invoked. It may 
now be stated confidently that the court will not declare State 
legislation void under this amendment unless it clearly violates 
the privileges and immunities arising out of the nature of the 
national government,’ or discriminates unreasonably and caprici- 
ously between persons or classes of persons,* or is thought to 


result in confiscation. 
Max WEstT. 


Washington, D. C. 


’ Giozza v. Tiernan, 148 U. S., 657. 
* Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fé Ry. v. Ellis, 165 U. S., 150; Dent v. W. Va., 129 
U, S., 114, 124. 
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RURAL SANITATION IN ENGLAND} 


HE general recognition of the obligation of the state to 
protect the public health is attested by the vast amount 
of sanitary legislation during the past fifty years. There are but 
two limits to the exercise of state authority in sanitary matters— 
the one, where private health ceases to be of vital importance to 
the state; the other, where governmental control ceases to be 
practicable. The line of demarcation between private and public 
health changes with social conditions and the advancement of 
medical science. The dividing line is always greatly in advance 
of the limits of practicability, as the inclusiveness of a principle 
is always greater than its practical application. New discoveries 
of science, however, as well as changes in social structure, fre- 
quently cause the impracticable to become practicable. The 
coming of a new Jenner would make administrative control of 
tuberculosis in man as practicable as the test for tuberculosis in 
animals. So the necessity of utilizing river water for drinking 
purposes has proved the feasibility of protecting rivers, even 
at the cost of introducing entirely new and revolutionary adminis- 
trative machinery, such as the metropolitan boards of Massa- 
chusetts. The manner in which the teaching of science should 
be crystallized in legislative enactment depends entirely upon the 
social condition of the state. Sanitary codes which do not fit 
the condition of the society to which they apply are as much a 
blunder as the choice of laughing gas for nervous prostration, 
or the tuberculine test for measles. Dynamic societies demand 
progressive sanitary legislation; with every change in conditions 
we should expect changes in sanitary administration. 

An examination of statutes, whether in Russia, India, or the 
United States, will show that in knowledge and application of 
sanitary measures the large city is a generation in advance of the 
smaller city and a century in advance of the town and rural 
districts. Nor is this surprising. Good legislation, like good 
generalship, strikes first and hardest at the strongest enemy. 
The cities were ports; ports admitted plagues; the state fortified 


' A portion of this paper will appear as part of the proceedings of the 
American Public Health Association, 1899. 
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itself against infection from abroad by imposing certain obliga- 
tions upon the ports of entry. Infectious diseases were most 
virulent where they had most to feed upon—the cities had more 
dark alleys, filthy gutters, congested areas, and other germ- 
breeding conditions. The state next provided protection against 
the dangers ensuing from the conditions peculiar to port cities. 
But the increasing industrial interdependence of metropolis and 
provincial city soon made every city a port. Wherever there 
was congestion of population there was facility for communi- 
cating disease; the state imposed obligations upon the smaller 
urban communities and instituted inspections and regulations 
for the protection of public health. Until the middle of the 
present century the rural district was regarded as isolated, and 
the scattered cases of fever in small hamlets or farmhouses were 
hought to have no significant relation to the general health of 
the state. 

But the industrial revolution of the past half-century has 
brought the country to the town. Dairyman and butcher, church 
and fair, river and canal, railroad and postoffice, keep country 
and town in daily communication. A dairyman fifty miles from 
Minneapolis may transmit scarlet fever to a thousand school 
children in that city. One poorly constructed privy on a 
Pennsylvania farm caused the terrible Plymouth epidemic of 
typhoid, which cost the State of Pennsylvania $116,000 plus the 
value of one hundred and fourteen lives, and the injury to all 
business interests. By sad experience the world has learned that 
isolation is a thing of the past. Barnyard health stands in vital 
organic relation to the health of the avenue. 

As soon as states began to seek protection against preventable 


diseases arising in the rural districts, it was seen that about : 
two-thirds of the population of civilized countries were without . , 
sanitary protection... A double motive for reform existed: to 
1 In 1890 the percentage of population living in communities of less than : } 
3,000 was: 
In communities of less than 2,000 ‘ 
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protect the city against the town and country, and to give to the 
rural two-thirds some of the blessings and immunities of advanc- 
ing sanitary science. As England suffered most acutely and 
more perceptibly from disregard of health laws in rural districts, 
it is natural that she should have led the way in developing a 
system of rural sanitary administration. 

The investigations instituted by Parliament in the fourth and 
fifth decades of this century! led to sanitary reforms in the cities 
and the establishment of a national health bureau. But the 
direct facilities for communication between different portions of 
the thickly populated island, and the industrial evolution which 
rapidly transformed rural into urban communities, demonstrated 
that isolation in England was absolutely impossible. The sani- 
tary condition of every house whence man or merchandise found 
exit to the public highway, became of vital interest to the whole 
state. Legislators, merchants, landlords, and physicians,— 
committed to the policy of sanitary reform in large cities,—recog- 
nized that the state must protect the city against infection from 
the country as well as from its slums or from the sea. The state 
was called upon to make possible and necessary a pure supply of 
air, water, milk, and provisions. County and district were given 
new powers and new duties.* As typical units of administration, 
| have chosen the county of Lancashire and the rural district 
of West Lancashire. 

The former, a county of ninety-five urban districts* and nine- 
teen rural districts, shares with the central government the 
expense of a Medical Officer of Health, who is paid $4,500 a 
year to give his entire time to the study of sanitary conditions 
in the county. This officer has for twenty-five years been 
connected with the administration of public health, is a physician 
of exceptional training and of high standing in his profession. 
The essential fact here is that there is a medical expert giving 
his entire time to the discovery, analysis and remedy of local 
conditions which endanger public health. The central authority 


' Cf. Reports of Poor Law Commissioners, 1834. Report of Committee on 
“Health of Towns,” 1842. Hansard gt: 615 ff; 94: 24 ff. 

*See Frederic Stratton—‘‘ Public Health Acts.” Knight & Company, Lon- 
don; 1898. This gives forty-four of the important health acts passed from 
1875-1897. 

* Statistics taken from the Report of £898. 
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cannot possibly—any more than our State boards of health— 
study in detail local conditions. Consequently they cannot 
recommend nor enforce discriminating preventive measures. 
The County Medical Officer does intensive work. He knows and 
understands the needs of each district. He is eyes and brain for 
the state. He is the state judging and acting locally. 

But perhaps his most important work is that of photographer. 
His annual report pictures the sanitary condition of his county, 
reflecting the defects and achievements. Here are set, side by 
side, the results of a year’s administration in the various districts. 
Progress in district A is contrasted with laxity in district B. 
The returns are made a subject for neighborhood comment. A 
medical officer in one district is unwilling that his colleagues 
through the county should have his own statement to the effect 
that work in his district has been unsatisfactory. Publicity is 
a great stimulant. If reports are not printed, the Medical Officer 
mentions the senders of illegible manuscripts. Reports must 
show progress or invidious comparisons are made and local pride 
is wounded. Failure to send annual reports means loss of half 
the local officers’ salaries—may even mean complaint to the Local 
Government Board. Much needed reforms must be instituted and 
aggravated evils abolished; unsanitary areas condemned; water 
and food supplies protected; drains provided, etc., or the county 
will make representations to the central authority in London and 
a State Inspector will come to investigate local administration. 
Such a rebuke no self-respecting English council wishes to bring 
upon its district. Ten years ago the county began to publish an 
annual criticism of the administration in the constituent districts; 
since that time, about one hundred districts have decided to print 
their reports. Death rates have fallen considerably, in spite of 
increasing populations and the extension of industrial establish- 
ments.! General vigilance has been stimulated; attention to sani- 


DEATH-RATES IN RuRAL DISTRICTS. 
General. Zymotic Diseases. 

1897 1889 1897 

Blackburn ‘ 15.9 3.00 1.94 

Bolton , 14.9 2.60 1.99 

Chorley 16.7 1.38 

Preston 14.3 1.70 1.51 
11.6 
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tary needs has increased; standards of cleanliness have advanced; 

civic consciousness has been awakened; the community responds 
by more general support of sanitary authorities and higher 
salaries to the officials who inspect, advise, condemn, prosecute. 

So much for the County Medical Officer as photographer and 
adviser. He is directly concerned in the execution of the Isola- 
tion Hospital Act of 1893,’ which empowers county councils to 
order the erection of fever hospitals for districts, upon the 
declaration of county medical officers that hospital accommoda- 
tion is necessary. Ten years ago Lancashire had but eight urban 
hospitals and one rural. To-day there are twenty urban and four 
rural. Thirty-three urban and three rural districts claim the 
privilege of sending patients to hospitals in other districts. 
According to the report of 1897, thirty-seven districts were 
arranging for hospital service. If skeptical of progress in 
“arrangements” the council exhorts to “action.” In 1897 the 
case mortality in hospitals was 2.5¢ against 6.6% at home. 
In 1895 and 1896 the percentages in the hospital were 3.7 and 
3.3 compared with home rates of 6.4 and 5.1. These figures 
represent a saving to the community far greater than the 
cost of maintaining hospital service and the entire  sani- 
tary organization. Adding to this saving that represented by 
the diminution in the number of cases, the county officer finds 
most conclusive arguments for the extension of hospital privileges 
to smaller communities. 

The county sanitary authority is for most purposes statistician, 
analytical critic and publisher, rather than administrator, which 
presupposes throughout the county numerous executive bodies. 
These are the rural and urban district councils, which execute 
the laws through their medical officers of health and sanitary 
inspectors. Of particular interest to us is the nature of the 
administration in rural districts. I cite as example the rural 
district of West Lancashire, about fifteen miles northwest from 
Liverpool. This district comprises seventeen townships of 
68.614 acres, with a population of 27,514 living in 5,260 houses. 
While there are several villages and hamlets, it is a rural com- 


1 56 and §7 Victoria, Chapter 68. 
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munity. Farm buildings are isolated, pig sty and barnyard are 
constant elements—just such an agricultural area as we may 
find anywhere in the United States, like Mower County in Minne- 
sota or Lycoming County in Pennsylvania. This district employs 
a medical officer of health at a salary of $1,500, two sanitary 
inspectors, and a surveyor-engineer who passes on structural 
plans. Half the salaries are paid out of the Exchequer Con- 
tribution Fund.! 

The personnel of the staff is the first point of interest. They 
all earned their appointments by competitive examination. The 
senior inspector has been in the service for nineteen years and 
expects to give a quarter century more to the same cause. His 
colleagues tell for him that for nineteen years he has walked 
through his district, counseling, educating, warning, threatening, 
prosecuting, and “has never lost a case.” The junior inspector 
was chosen from two dozen applicants, most of whom, like him- 
self, possess diplomas from the Sanitary Institute, certifying 
that they are qualified by study and practice to administer public 
health regulations. The Medical Officer of Health is a young 
physician of good standing, who secured the degree of M.D. from 
Edinburgh. He has supplemented his medical course by secur- 
ing the degree of Doctor of Public Health. 

The second thing to note is the annual report which these 
officers publish. A great amount of definite local information 
is organized and presented. Every citizen of the district can 
find there a statement of the work done by the sanitary staff. He 
sees fully explained just what is expected of him as occupier or 
owner of premises. He learns with what severity the magistrates 
have punished infringement of the council’s regulations; he 
reads how much it costs to adulterate milk, to continue the use 
of a condemned water supply, or to neglect to report a case of 
typhoid or diphtheria. The great value of this publicity in sani- 
tary administration can hardly be over-stated. The English 
emphasize the filth theory of the origin of contagious diseases. 
A prosecution or warning from the sanitary inspector 1s, there- 
fore, equivalent to public notice of filthiness of the premises in 


' Local Government Act, 1888, Section 24, 
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question. Thus the report not only educates the public, but 

furnishes the motive for applying the knowledge gained. 
The third and most important thing is the nature of the 
i daily work which their report summarizes. It is one thing to 
4 pass regulations, it is something different to enforce them. Until 
I had seen an inspector at work, I was rather skeptical as to the 
practicability of efficient administration in rural sections. We 
had not visited many houses, however, until it became evident 
that the Chief Inspector stood for English law, that his frown a: 
and censure were ominous, that behind him the offender saw a 
very clearly a council and magistrates ready to act and to compel : 
action. Furthermore, the alterations completed and in progress ' 
along the country roads showed that “the sanitary authority had -. 
been there.” It was astonishing to see how important a social ( | 
revolution had taken place in ideas of “self government” and 
“individual freedom,’ as manifested in the powers which the 
sanitary authority was exercising, with the apparent hearty . 
cooperation of the individual whose freedom was _ affected. ae |, 
Where premises were inspected for the first time, a form was ! 
filled out covering every point from the age and sex of the ser- 
vants to the cubic capacity of the cowshed. Where premises 
were inspected for the purpose of comparing with their condition 
at some previous inspection, particular regard was paid to drain- t 
age, water supply, and the sanitary condition of dwellings. ; 
Drainage. In three townships only were three sewage systems. i} 
Aughton, for example, with seven hundred houses on 4,600 acres, " 
had a sewage plant with filtration beds which furnished fertiliza- | 
4 


tion for ten acres of grass. “Tommy,” the attendant, keeps the 
plant in working order. “Tommy” does not cost much; he is not 
skilled labor—was hired in fact, as he says, *’cause I didn’t know 
nawthing aboat it.” The Medical Officer of Health is respon- jae 
sible to the River Board for a pure effluent. The entire cost is 
of constructing and maintaining the plant and connecting drains t 
is less than that of constructing and cleaning the cesspools which eal 
in other districts are required fifty feet from each house. if | 

Elsewhere, drainage was private and dependent upon house ; 
drains, yard pavement, privy, ash-pit, cesspool-construction and 
the existence of drains and catch-basins for manure piles and 
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pig-pens. At one large farm two miles from a railroad, altera- 
tions were in progress which illustrated almost all of the various 
exactions of the sanitary authority. In the absence of a cistern, 
the landlord was compelled to drain the roof-water into a culvert 
five rods frqgm the house. The approach to the house was to 
be paved to prevent its becoming a cesspool. About forty feet 
irom the house was an ash-pit and privy; under the same roof, 
separated by a brick partition, was a pig-pen. In the garden, 
fifty feet from the house was a cesspool. Out in the road was 
a manure pile which had been ordered removed, future accumu- 
lations to be permitted when proper drains had been put in. 
In this particular house township water was supplied. 

The principal fact with regard to these improvements is, that 
they were being put in upon order from the sanitary authority, 
according to its regulations, behind which stood the authority of 
the English Parliament. The engineer had previously approved 
the plans, the inspector was seeing that the plans were followed to 
the letter. Privy and ash-pit were combined, the floor asphalted 
‘six inches above the level of the surface of the ground adjoining 
such privy . . . . withafalltowardthedoor . .. . of 
half an inch to the foot.” The receptacle was likewise asphalted, 
three inches above the ground, with access so that the contents 
might be easily removed. Thorough ventilation was provided 
by openings above and below the doors, by a window and by 
a permanent aperture in the brick wall. The community had 
evidently been instructed in the aesthetic, sanitary and economic 
advantages of the liberal use of ashes. 

The adjoining pig-pen was also built according to regulation. 
The floor was flagged and drained into a catch-basin. This 
case was duplicated a score of times, and I saw that in practice 
as in theory, a pig-pen was considered a nuisance unless this 
provision for sanitary housing was made. The inspector is 
convinced that there is “no need for a pig to make a hog of 
himself.” 

The cesspool was of “good brickwork, properly rendered inside 
with cement, and with a backing of at least nine inches of well 
puddled clay.” Ventilation was provided; the pool was wide 
enough to make cleansing easy. The cover was an immense 
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stone slab. As in the case of midden drains, ash-pit and pig-pen, 
the farmer was taught the importance of preventing the waste 
of any valuable fertilizing materials. At another farmhouse, two 
cesspools were seen. One was condemned, not because it was 
not properly built, but because it was only forty feet from the 
house, while the regulations demand fifty. In front of a row 
of buildings in Aughton sewer pipes were being laid. The cess- 
pools back of the houses were overflowing into a ditch. The 
owners—one of whom was the chairman of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Council—were given the option of constructing 
a new cesspool for each house according to regulations, or (at 
their own expense) connecting with the public sewer some one 
hundred yards distant. Again and again we saw outbuildings 
which had been altered after construction because plans had not 
been followed—an apparent damage to individualism in country 
carpentering. 

WVater Supply. In Halsall, a township with two hundred and 
fiity houses on 7,000 acres, there was a township water 
supply forced upon the township by the district council 
acting upon the representation of the Medical Officer. A 
certain house was pointed out where township water was 
recently introduced to take the place of a “hole in the 
ground” in the woods about five hundred yards from the 
house. The pipes had been put into the new house before 
the roof was on. The owner was not even allowed to wait until 
the grain should be harvested from the field through which the 
pipes were to be laid. We saw the path of destruction and the 
unplastered house furnished with the best of water. A mile 
distant lived a man, whose landlord had paid $75 for the privilege 
of contesting the district’s right to enforce the water regulations. 
In another famous case, the owner of a foul well declared that 
his drinking water, foul as it was, “just suited his nature’”—an 
opinion which he sustained by paying the cost of introducing 
water pipes, plus the cost of suit and fines under two separate 
charges,—for violating an ordinance and for obstructing the 
inspector in the discharge of his duty. Private wells were tested, 
for which purpose the inspector carries a large bottle in a leather 
case. In 1897, forty-three wells were condemned by the Medical 
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Officer of Health. In addition to this local vigilance in the 
protection of private water supplies, there is the “Conservancy” 
or River Board, representing the sections drained by the different 
streams, with special inspectors who enforce the Rivers Pollution 
Act of 1876.' In Aughton, this board is assisted by a citizen 
who has a grudge against the town, and reports immediately any 
suspected impurity in the effluent from the sewage plant. 

Unsanitary Dwellings. The uncompleted house referred to 
was part of a general scheme for improvement ordered by the 
sanitary authority. Although a quarter of a mile from the public 
road, the old house and the premises on which it stood were 
condemned along with the “hole in the ground,” where drink- 
ing water was obtained, as unfit for human use. Plans for the 
new house had been submitted and approved—the builders had 
executed the plan. Thorough ventilation was provided and win- 
dows and rooms were constructed with a view to admitting air as 
well as light. Improved water supply, ash-pit, cesspool, etc., were 
instituted. This was but one of the many cases where properties 
were, by order of the sanitary authority, either closed or in 
process of reconstruction. Privies were removed forty and fifty 
feet from dwellings and wells; corrugated roofs were substituted 
for leaking straw thatches; overcrowding was remedied by rais- 
ing roofs and increasing the living space, or again, entire build- 
ings were relegated to the kindling pile. The owner is rarely 
the occupier—he has the choice of improving the property and 
retaining tenants, or losing both tenants and income. If the 
occupier is likewise the owner, he may choose between making 
the stipulated alterations, and the much dearer alternative of 
paying the district for doing the work, plus the costs of legal 
proceedings. 

To Recapitulate. England has undertaken to protect the 
whole state against neglect of health laws in rural communities 
as well as in cities. County councils and district councils are 
agents of the state in dealing with local conditions. The state 
contributes to their salaries. The County Medical Officer of 
Health is critic, statistician, photographer, educator. In addi- 
tion, upon his recommendation, urban and rural districts are 


1 39 and 4o Victoria, Chap. 60. 
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compelled to provide for isolation of epidemic cases. Case 
mortality has decreased to a marked degree and the number of 
cases has diminished with the virulence of the disease. Rural 
districts have regulations with special regard to ventilation and 
cubic capacity of dwellings, cow-sheds, etc., provision for drain- 
age, scavenging, pure water, pure air, pure food, etc. Medi- 
cal officers of health and sanitary inspectors of recognized 
preparation execute the regulations. Councils and magistrates 
and community support these officers. In a word, England has 
adapted both legislation and administration to changes in condi- 
tion and to the teachings of science. Having recognized the 
need of rural sanitation as a scientific fact, she legislated against 
unsanitary conditions in rural sections. Finally, the capstone 
was placed by providing suitable administrative machinery to 
give force to legislative acts. 

It is not to be supposed that a perfect system is to be found 
in every county of England. On the contrary, some counties 
have not availed themselves of the powers given them by Parlia- 
ment, and in those counties there is not the progress that is 
apparent in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire or Worcestershire.' 
In Northumberland, for instance, the Medical Officer of Health 
has no executive functions, but is employed merely to digest the 
reports of the local districts. There is in the few backward 
counties, as in American rural districts, the same failure to adjust 
administrative machinery to the increased powers which the state 
has delegated. The evils of permissive legislation are there 
diminished, however, by the pecuniary inducements offered to 
local authorities to establish administrative organs.* Therefore, 
while not true of every district in England, yet the picture given 
above is sufficiently typical of English administration to serve 
as a basis for comparison with that of rural districts in the United 
States. 

Of the population of the United States in 1890, 70.8¢ 
were living in communities of less than 8,000 and 62.5% 
in communities of less than 2,000 inhabitants. In 1900, Dr. 


' In all sections, however, systematic inspection of water sources is provided. 


* Toward the salaries of local health officers in Lancashire alone, the state 


contributed in 1898 about $36,000. 
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Chapin says, “Local sanitary administration is provided for by 
law over the entire area of thirty-seven states, including 83¢ 
of the population as enumerated in 1890.” In looking from 
the statutes to the unsanitary conditions of the rural sections for 
which the legislatures have provided remedies, Dr. Chapin is 
forced to admit: “While a scheme of sanitary administration 
is nominally provided for the larger portion of our population, 
it must be admitted that it is not, as a rule, very efficient, in 
really rural communities. Little attention is paid to sanitation in 
the country.” 

The reason for this discrepancy between legislation and admin- 
istration is not difficult to find. We have given altogether too 
much attention to “powers,” and too little to “duties.” We have 
universally neglected to provide the administrative machinery 
necessary to make legislation effective. Our legislatures have 
apparently accepted the principle, that if a code of laws be 
drafted, administrative machinery will adapt itself to the new 
requirements. For instance, even in Massachusetts, foremost 
in sanitation, we find the State Board of Health responsible for 
the purity of the water supplies, yet that board has no organized 
inspection service. In short, we have failed to grasp the fact 
that as a preventive science, state sanitation is an administrative 
rather than a legislative problem. 

Strange as it may seem, foreign sanitarians marvel at the 
powers which our legislators have so freely given to sanitary 
authorities. The following quotation from Sir Richard Thorne- 
Thorne, while referring mainly to city sanitation, is equally 
applicable to the powers granted to our State boards of health: 
“The Government of the United States is democratic, but the 
sanitary measures adopted are sometimes autocratic, and the 
functions performed by sanitary authorities paternal in character. 

The public press will approve, the people are pre- 
pared to support, and the courts sustain, any intelligent proce- 
dures which are evidently directed to the preservation of the 
public health . . . . It is therefore possible to adopt 


** Municipal Sanitation in the United States.” Dr. Chas. V. Chapin. This 
valuable work is still in manuscript, certain portions of which Dr. Chapin 


kindly permitted me to consult. 
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measures more arbitrary in many respects than could be adopted 
in most other countries.””? 

In addition to a greater readiness to grant extensive powers, 
we are said to have another advantage over European countries. 
We have the finest and the greatest number of laboratories in the 
world. The science of bacteriology and preventive medicine 
can here be better and more generally taught than elsewhere. 
We have, furthermore, made the teaching of hygiene compul- 
sory in the public schools, thereby making possible the early 
inculeation of the fundamental principles of personal and public 
hygiene, whereas less than 3% of England’s school children may 
have such teaching. Yet in spite of these decided advantages, 
it is probably true that by no other of the leading nations is so 
little regard paid to rural sanitation. While 83% of our people 
are living under the supposed protection of sanitary legislation, 
not 30% have any protection, simply because there is not any 
administration—duties have not been placed where powers have 
been granted. 

For instance, the State of Pennsylvania grants to boroughs 
extensive powers for the removal of nuisances and the control 
of infectious diseases. Furthermore, it empowers the State 
Board of Health to supplant inoperative or inefficient boards, 
and to discharge the functions of the sanitary authority where 
no board exists.* Yet in 1899, sixteen towns of a population of 
over 2,500 and fifty-six towns with populations of 1,000 to 2,500 
had no board of health. In 1898, of the five hundred and ninety 
boards existing, three hundred and twenty-two did not report to 
the State Board of Health and Vital Statistics. In other words, 
three hundred and twenty-two boards were inoperative in fact. 
Yet the State Board of Health is powerless to secure to the State 
in general the protection which the people have demanded in 
their legislation, simply because the machinery is lacking with 
which to render its powers active. 

Again, the people of Pennsylvania have declared that it is 
essential to the well-being of the State that deaths and births 


} Speech of Herman Biggs, cited in Thorne, ‘‘ The Administrative Control of 
Tuberculosis,” p. 63. 


* Similar authority is granted to State Boards in Maine, New York, Delaware, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Colorado, Missouri, Ohio. See Chapin, Chapter I. 
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he registered. Yet there is absolutely no trustworthy registra- 
tion. Seventy-two towns with populations of 1,000 or more 
«ive no returns whatever, and three hundred and twenty-two 
health boards actually existing have not made any returns. As 
a result it is absolutely impossible to-day in Pennsylvania, as 
in the majority of our States, to construct a Life Table such as 
Dr. Abbot has constructed for Massachusetts.’ In fact, it may 
generally be said of our rural districts, ‘‘a human being may be 
put under the ground without the slightest legal notice of the 
fact any more than if he were a dog. This is probably the nearest 
approach to a state of barbarism to be found in any civilized 
community at the present day.’”* 

River pollution is a crime in Pennsylvania as it is in England 
or Massachusetts. Yet Philadelphia alone has within a year 
sacrificed 1,000 lives to neglectful administration of the laws 
against river pollution. It is not because the prohibitions 
in the law are inadequate, it is not because the courts will not 
vigorously sustain the law,® it is not for want of a favorable 
public sentiment. It is purely a matter of administrative 
machinery. It is nobody’s business to see that the rivers are not 
polluted. Even in Massachusetts, after all the canons of local 
self-government have been violated, where a central board has 
power to protect water supplies, that board concerns itself 
primarily with water analysis, whereas the proper function of a 
river warden is to prevent, not to detect pollution. 

So we might go on indefinitely, showing that power exists 
in rural districts throughout the land, to guarantee to the rural 
populations pure air, and pure water, and pure food, and to 
prevent those populations from jeopardizing the health and lives 
of the city populations, which have better administrative 
machinery. But it is important to point out some weaknesses 
of the existing system of rural sanitary administration. 

The fundamental difference between the English rural health 
authority and our own is that theirs is an administrative officer, 
whereas ours is a board. In England the ultimate authority 
is vested in the town council, but for practical purposes the 

* 13th Annual Report State Board of Health, Massachusetts. 
* Registration in Pennsylvania, Sec’y Lee to Penn. S. B. H., 1899. 


* Commonwealth vs Soulas et al., Penn. St., 1884. 
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-tandard of efficiency is determined by the executive officer. In 
America the board is itself empowered to both legislate and 
act. In point of fact, it legislates very little and acts less. It 
is with boards of health as with the Scotch farmer’s boys—too 
many heads favor inertia or misapplication of force. 

**One boy is a boy.” 

‘* Two boys is half a boy.” 

‘* Three boys is no boy at all,”’ 

In nineteen States the county board is the unit of 
administration, in sixteen the township board is the unit.? 
It was not enough to adopt the inefficient board system, 
put in eight States the county boards are composed 
of ex-officio members, and in twelve out of the six- 
teen States where the township is the unit, the board of health 
becomes such by virtue of having been appointed to discharge 
some other town function. Where special boards are appointed, 
there cannot be enough work to occupy the time of all. Con- 
sequently the duties of the health authority are not discharged 
at all, except for an occasional bit of legislation, or remedial 
measures during an epidemic, which could and should be pre- 
vented. There is not a single State in the Union where officers 
are employed to give their entire time to improving sanitary 
conditions in rural districts. It is litthe wonder then, that our 
rural districts have no vital statistics, no hospitals, few sewage 
purification plants, no regular dairy and cow-shed inspection, — 
that the, are in fact benefited little by the tremendous advances 
in the knowledge of the etiology of epidemic diseases. 

It can readily be seen from the salaries paid, that our legislators 
have not emphasized the executive side of sanitation. In most 
of the States where registration of vital statistics or the notifica- 
tion of infectious diseases is compulsory, no provision is made for 
payment for the services thus rendered the State. The boards 
of health are considered honorific, not onerous positions, and 
except the secretary, the incumbents serve without compensation. 
The salaries paid to secretaries and health officers place a pre- 
mium on inactivity. For example, the combined salaries of the 
health officers of three Pennsylvania cities with an aggregate 
population of 30,000 were in 1897 only $237.50, whereas the 

' See Chapin, Chapter I. 
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Rural District of West Lancashire, with a population of 27,000, 
paid its medical officer alone $1,500. It should be noted that 
the three cities, Chambersburg, Danville and Phoenixville, 
reported no nuisances abated, compared with 1,084 abated in West 
Lancashire. Taking twelve Pennsylvania towns with a com- 
bined population of 30,000,—and likewise reporting no nuisances 
abated—the combined salaries of twelve health officers were only 
$412, or less than is paid by the Rural District of West Lan- 
cashire to one inspector of nuisances. 

One of the best illustrations of the tendency to entrust 
sanitation to legal rather than sanitary experts, is to be found 
in the recent reform made in Connecticut. The law of 1893} 
concentrated in the hands of the Supreme Court the power to 
appoint county health officers, who in turn were to appoint local 
health officers. The law provides that the local officer shall be 
“learned in medical and sanitary science,” yet, singularly enough, 
assigns the directorship of county health administration to an 
attorney at law! 

Two more general points of difference between English and 
American rural sanitation need to be emphasized. First, is 
the preparation of the physician and inspector to assume charge 
of public health, and execute health laws. In all of the principal 
medical universities of Great Britain diplomas are given in public 
health. By numerous technical schools, the Sanitary Institute, 
etc., courses are given which prepare men for inspectorship. In 
the United States, only two institutions give degrees in Public 
Health,—Ohio University and Rutgers College. While civil 
service regulations are different, yet it must be apparent that the 
present urgent need in sanitation is a supply of men qualified 
to take up the work. Until physicians become accustomed to 
regard their knowledge as a social factor, carrying with it social 
obligations as well as personal opportunity, rural sanitation must 
be defective. 

Lastly, local activity is stimulated by state contributions. In 
England the central government pays half the salaries of the 
local health officer and sanitary inspector,” provided those officers 
give their entire time to the work and fulfill the state’s require- 
ments for preparation. This is regarded as not merely the state’s 

1 Ch pter CCXLVII. ? Local Government Act 1888, sec. 24. 
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duty, since it places obligations upon the locality, but, it is quite 
as truly a shrewd business investment. In the twenty years, ! 
: 1877-1897, the deaths from typhoid in Massachusetts numbered F 
16,399.' Farr estimates the value to the state of the average Bi 
: human life at $750. Since typhoid finds its victims chiefly oy). 
j among persons engaged in productive pursuits, this value is not | it 
overestimated, but probably much understated. But at this iJ 
average capitalization per life, typhoid fever levied a tribute upon 
the State of Massachusetts of $12,300,000 in twenty years. That “a 
is to say, the cost to that one State of defective sanitation—mainly ' nth 
in rural districts—exclusive of the expenses of medical attend- , 
ance, funerals, etc., was over $600,000 per year for twenty years. iy 
In 1895, the State Board of Health was given authority over all ) 
water sources and systematic tests of water began. The average 
typhoid rate per 10,000 for the years 1895-1897 was 2.6, whereas 
the average rate for the twenty years was 3.9. The annual loss 
of life by typhoid for the three years 1895-97 was six hundred + | 


and seventy, worth, according to Farr, $502,500. In reviewing 
such facts as these, England went one step further than Massa- 
chusetts, in the attempt to diminish the annual loss. She not 
only made central authorities responsible for pure streams, but 
paid local authorities to keep impurities out of the streams, and 
out of the soils whence effluents carry poison to water sources. 

Revolutionary as this at first seems, it is in no sense contrary 
to the theories governing the legislation in thirty-seven of our 
States. It is merely a practical adaptation of administrative ' 
methods to legislation actually existing. If our State legislatures 
have the power to make stringent laws to protect the public 
health in rural districts, they certainly are not overstepping their 
authority if they provide means actually to secure that protection. 
The main lesson which the American sanitarian may learn in 
England is this. It is not enough to legislate. In order to 
make legislation effective, provision must be made for adminis- 
tration. The public sentiment that demands stringent health 
legislation will certainly welcome business-like execution of the 
will which that legislation expresses. 

Harvey ALLEN. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


1 Life Table, Report State Board of Health, 13. 
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EXPERIENCE OF THE DUTCH WITH TROPICAL 
LABOR. 


I. Tue CuLturRe System. 


A® trade between tropical and temperate countries has grown 

in volume, and as the tropics have gradually been drawn 
within the sphere of the political interests of civilized states, a 
problem has developed of fundamental importance, still pressing 
for a solution, the problem of tropical labor. Merchants, plan- 
ters, and statesmen have for centuries been seeking some way 
to secure in hot countries the steady supply of efficient laborers 
on which production depends. In the Western hemisphere the 
solution was sought in slavery, and the establishment of slavery 
was in many cases, so far as results can be measured in dollars 
and cents, a success. The institution was abolished from 
humanitarian motives. Some advocates of emancipation believed 
that production would increase under a system of free labor, but 
the outcome of the reform has not justified their expectations, 
and complaints coming from all parts of the world show how 
far from satisfying the needs of the modern economic organiza- 
tion are the natives of most tropical countries when they are free 
to be idle. The planters in many countries, impatient at the 
difficulties encountered, have taken to importing their laborers 
ready-made, from India or China, and have solved one problem 
only by raising another. For cooley labor, though it is profit- 
able in the short run, gives rise to many objections of a social 
and political kind like those once raised against slavery, and the 
employment of it will never be accepted as more than a make- 
shift until the impossibility of educating natives to work has been 
conclusively proved. 

So great have been the trials and losses under the system of free 
labor that men have been tempted naturally to look back to the 
advantages enjoyed in the time of slavery, and it has become 
fashionable to emphasize the good sides of that institution, and 
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| 4 to hint at the possibility of applying compulsion in some modern- 
ized and improved form as a remedy for the ingrained inactivity 


| or inefficiency of free natives. When the suggestion takes wt 
17 concrete shape it becomes often an eulogy of the culture system W 
that the Dutch applied in Java, and a wish that such a system 7} 
might be adapted to other countries. The purpose of this article nf { 
is to present a description of that system, and to show how it } ¥ | 
worked and why it was given up. It will be necessary first to . 
describe the native institutions of Java, the country which fur- “y 
nished the main field of its application, and the relations in which , wy 
the Dutch stood to the natives before its adoption. Pat 

Java presented at the beginning of this century an organization \ 

of society much like that which the English have found in India. a 

: By far the largest part of the people got their living directly from 
i the soil, raising their own rice for food and supplying other needs \ 

i by trade with the petty artisans in the village or at the near-by i 
market. The villages (dessas) in which they lived, were ham- . 1 
lets of a few hundred souls, and formed the units in the political 4 i 
organization; each village had its officers, the head-man being the oa 
chief and representing it in the outside world. Some villages | 

were subject to the custom of periodical division of the agricul- i 


tural lands. The country was cut up into a large number of 
native states, more or less connected by loose feudal ties, but the ' ) 
internal organization seems to have been practically the same : 
in all. The sovereign was lord of all the land; from the dues 
coming from it in labor and in produce he paid his personal ' 
expenses, and by temporary grants of land he supported the ! 
expenses of state. Members of the royal household, officials of 
the administration and the rank and file in the army—all were 
paid: by assignments of villages from which they could collect 

the dues. The value of an estate was measured not in acres but ‘ 
in the number of families upon it owing dues, the prime minister 
was “lord of two thousand,” and so on down the list. Even 
the king’s groom was paid in a grant of dues from land, and 
names like cook’s field, huntsman’s field, are still preserved, 
recalling the services which the land once gave. The amount 
of dues varied probably in different localities. Pierson says 
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that according to the old Javanese custom the cultivator owed 
two-fifths of the harvest, and one day’s work in seven.? 

The Dutch East India Company entered into relations with 
representatives of the political rather than of the economic 
ion in Java, and most of its income came to it as tribute 


organizat 

(oa higher military power rather than as pay received for goods 
or economic services. By treaties forced upon them the native 
princes were bound to deliver to the Dutch fixed amounts of 


‘oods desired for the European market—nepper, indigo, coffee, 


ete..—either for nothing (kontfingenten) or for a nominal price 
(verpligte leverantien). The native tax system served as the 
means by which the Dutch exploited the country, the princes were 
‘ir agents in introducing new crops and foreing the cultivation 
of them on the people. The Company was a parasite on the 
native states, living off the accumulations of the past without 
regard to the production of the present and future, giving not 
even good government and honest administration in return for 


g 
the tribute that it imposed. The abuses of the old organization 
were increased by the pressure to which it was subjected, and 
were magnified by the corruptions of the Dutch officials. The 
natives, reduced to desperation, ceased to maintain the irrigation 
works on which their agriculture depended and allowed large 


tracts of land to go out of cultivation; many fled to parts of 
fava that were free from the control of the Company; and of 


those that remained many died from pestilence or famine. The 
Company was unable to cope with the conditions that it had 
created, iis expenses constantly increased while its revenues 
diminished, and after an existence of nearly two hundred years 


Nae 

' Kolontale politiek, Amsterdam, 1877, p. 62. Crawfurd gives as a fair way in 
which the crop was divided the following: of a crop divided into sixty parts 
the cultivator had thirty-four, the village priest two, and the sovereign twenty- 
four. A later writer says that everything was got out of the dessa that could 
be; if the head-man was not a satisfactory extortioner he was removed to make 
way for a better. The foregoing brief account of the native organization is 
based on Crawfurd, //istory of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, 1820, 3: 45 f.; 
Gelpke, Het /andbesit op Java en de geschiedenis, De Gids, 1874, I. 49-90; van Kol, 
Das Grundetgenthum auf Java, Neue Zeit, (Stuttgart), 14, Il, 525 f., 594 f. 
Pierson draws in one chapter an interesting parallel between Java and mediaeval 


Europe. 
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it went into bankruptcy in 1795. The government of the East 
Indian possessions passed into the hands of the state.’ 

In the Dutch as in the British Indies reform has taken the 
same course since the abolition of the trading company. The 
home country has assumed the responsibility of governing the 
natives not only in their external relations but in their most 
private and domestic affairs. This is one side of the reform, 
the increase in the governing functions. The other side is the 
decrease in the trading functions; taxes are levied sufficient to 
pay the expenses of administration, but the chance of profit in 
industrial enterprises is left free to individuals under such limita 
tions as seem necessary for the permanent welfare of the com 
munity. The transition, which was accomplished with relative 
smoothness and celerity in the British possessions, has lasted 
through all this century in the Dutch Indies, and is still in process 
of completion. In its course one experiment was tried that 
will always rank as a type of one of the possible methods of 
organizing colonial production, the culture system as applied 
during the period from 1830 to 1860. While, as in British 
India, the government tended to enter into direct contact with 
the individual natives in extending its political interests and 
powers, it assumed at the same time the commercial functions 
of the old East India Company instead of delegating them to 
private enterprise, and became the greatest agricultural entre 
preneur of the world. 

The culture system was a reversion to the policy of the Com- 
pany rather than a direct continuation of it; during the early 
part of this century the tendency was toward the modern and 
away from the old system. A strong impulse in this direction 
was given by the rule of Thomas Stamford Raffles, Lieutenant 
Governor of Java during the period of British occupation, 1817- 
1816. He was conversant with the progress that had heen made 
in British India in the establishment of a system of taxation of 
the natives directly administered by Europeans, and he thought 


‘Van Soest, Geschiedenis van het hultuurstelsel, 3 vols., Rotterdam, 1869-71, 
1:27-84; Meinsma, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Oost-Indische berittingen, 
3 parts, ’s Hage, 1872-75, 1:190-252; Janssen, Mollandische Kolonialpolitik in 
Ostindien, Berlin, 1884, 18-23. 
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t much to the advantage of both home government and depend- 
ency that the revenues should be raised in this way. He 
proposed to set aside the native princes, and to enter into direct 
-elations with the cultivators; he freed the latter from the 
delivery of specific products and the obligation of labor dues and 
imposed instead a tax on land, varying according to its quality 
rom one-half to one-quarter of the crop or even less. By leav- 
ing the natives free to cultivate the lands as they chose, and 
by giving them a secure claim to the products of their labor, he 
hoped to stimulate industry and at the same time increase the 
revenue of the government. Raffles was a man of great ability 
and of boundless energy, but he was not competent to transform 
a whole system of government in a few years, and left his reforms 
still unfinished in 1816. In some parts of Java the natives were 
still bound to furnish a specific product to the government in 
lieu of taxes, and in other parts they owed labor in the forests; 
the land tax was established but the principle of imposing it on 
individuals could not be maintained, and the government was 
forced to raise it by a system of bargaining with the dessa head- 
men. 

Raffles gave an impulse toward the reform of the economic 
relations between Dutch and natives on the lines which have since 
proved to be the best, but he left a mixture of old and new that 
could develop in either direction according to the policy of his 
successors. The Dutch general commissioners and governor 
who followed him and on whom the reorganization of Java 
depended, adhered on the whole to the liberal principles that he 
had represented. They believed that the power of native princes 
and chiefs should be limited and that the Dutch should them- 
selves direct the government and taxation of the people; they 
believed that the natives should be freed as soon as possible from 
forced services and that the lands from which the government 
derived specific preducts should be leased to the cultivators, and 
they favored the settlement of Dutch entrepreneurs, who under 
the old system were excluded as unwelcome competitors of the 
company, but who would under the new system be the leaders 
in the industrial development of the island. The realization of 
these principles was necessarily slow, for they represented a com- 
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plete break with the former system, but to some extent they were 
put in practice, W ith satisfactory results. The native rulers were 
paid in money, not in grants of land and labor, and were for- 
bidden to engage in trade. The government plantations were 
leased to the villages on them for a term of years, and the villages 
were allowed to dispose freely of any surplus above the rental. 
Dutch planters were invited to settle and were promised leases 
of uncultivated land and permission to contract for labor and 
products with the natives under government supervision. An 
organization of industry was planned substantially similar to that 
of modern Java. But the influence of tradition was all against 
these reforms and there was an ever-present temptation to revert 
to the former methods; men of liberal principles became 
reactionaries when they found how much easier it was to con- 
tinue in the old way. Natives were not allowed but forced to 
renew the leases that bound them to furnish products to the 
government. Dutch entrepreneurs were regarded by the officials 
in the old light, “as parasitic plants who consume the nourishing 
sap of the tree without bearing fruit,’ and were hindered in 
settlement instead of being encouraged. The government tended 
to keep them out, and without them it would inevitably be led 
to assume the leadership in production, if there was to be produc- 
tion for export at all. 

The financial results of the reforms were not satisfactory. 
The new system of revenue returned a surplus, after the first 
shock of its introduction, but was not able to meet the demands 
imposed on it by the expenses resulting from political difficulties 
in which the Dutch and native rulers became involved. Loans 
were necessary, of which both the principal and interest (the 
latter amounting to 2,450,000 florins) were secured by the 
home government. There arose in the Netherlands a demand 
that the administration of Java should be made self-supporting, 
and it was feared that the decennial budget of 1829 would be 
rejected by the Chambers unless assurance was given that this 
would be done. The home country was itself in grave financial 
difficulties, and the king had paid out of his own purse over 
3,000,000 florins in support of the Dutch Trading Company, 
a corporation created in 1824 for trade with the colonies. Under 
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' the circumstances all considerations of policy were bound to 
yield to the pressing need for money. Raffles wrote in 1817, i 
after conversing with the king on the subject of his Indian 

| 4 possessions, “notwithstanding the king himself, and his leading 
ia minister, seem to mean well, they have too great a hankering 
, after profit and immediate profit, for any liberal system to thrive 
under them.’? As time went on the king grew still more 
impatient; the crisis seemed to have come when everything must 
be sacrificed to the needs of the moment. 
, The man who realized the necessities of the situation, and the 
i opportunities that it presented, was Lieutenant General Van den I 
Bosch, who had won the king’s confidence by service in military 
’ and administrative positions in the East and West Indies, and 
j who promised now to solve the colonial problem. He was made ‘ 
Governor General of India in 1828, took up the active duties t 
| of government in Java in the beginning of 1830 and from that I 
! date to 1839, when he was forced to resign from the office of t 
Minister of the Colonies, determined Dutch policy in the East ( 
with practically absolute power. His successor as Minister of i 
the Colonies, Baud (1840-48), had been trained in his school and C 
' : simply maintained the system which Van den Bosch had 
established. 
The plan of the culture system, as proposed by Van den Bosch f 
in 1829, was in brief as follows. Instead of paying to the govern- 
ment a certain proportion of their crops, the natives were to put g 
at its disposal a certain proportion of their land and labor-time. tl 
/ The revenue would then consist not in rice, which was almost : 
universally cultivated and which was of comparatively little r 
value to the government, but in export products grown under g 
the direction of government contractors on the land set free by 
the remission of the former tax. According to the estimate, the r 
J natives would give up only one-fifth of their land and one-fifth of : 
their time in place of two-fifths of their main crop. The govern- tt 
ment promised to bear the loss from failure of crops if this was 2 
not directly due to the fault of the cultivators, and moreover & 
promised to pay the natives a certain price for such amounts as : 
‘ they furnished. The government proposed in this way to secure 


1 Memoir of the Life of Raffles, by his Widow, 2 vol., London, 1835, 1:325. 
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products suited for export to the European market, on which 
it expected to realize profits largely in excess of the prices paid 
to natives and contractors, and of the costs of administration. 
To the natives it promised increased prosperity and a lighter 
burden of taxation, as a result of the fuller utilization of their 
chances under the far-sighted management of Europeans. The 
labor that before through carelessness and ignorance would have 
been wasted in idleness or in the cultivation of some cheap and 
superfluous crop, was to supply a product of great value in the 
world-market, and the natives were to share in the resulting 
profits. 

The plan of the culture system is on its face attractive, and 
the system has been judged so often by the plan and professions 
of its founder rather than by its actual workings that it has been 
the object of pretty general and sometimes very extravagant 
praise. The worst offender in this respect was an English barris- 
ter, J. W. B. Money, whose book, Java; or How to Manage a 
Colony (2 vol., London, 1861), is largely responsible for the 
favor which the culture system has enjoyed in English writings 
on colonial questions.! 


' Money, after four years’ residence in Calcutta, found that his wife’s health 
required some change, and selected Java for a summer’s trip in 1858, ‘‘ more 
from hearing that it was a beautiful island, with a fine climate, easy travelling, 
and an opera, than with any idea of acquiring useful information from an exam- 
ination of the Dutch colonial system.”’ (1:3). He did not speak Dutch, and 
got much of his information on shooting parties and similar excursions (1:33) ; 
the statistics that he cites he claims to have got through government officials, 
but they are absolutely unreliable. The book, which is an unlimited eulogy of 
the Dutch system, was published when the supporters of the system were 
rapidly losing ground, and they used it for a party document, In this way it 
gained such importance as to call forth an authoritative refutation of its errors 
in a ministerial communication to the Second Chamber. Investigation showed 
that in some tables quoted by Money nota single figure agreed with the official 
records ; the colonial department searched in vain for the source of his statistics. 
(T. J. Hovell Thurlow, Report on Java and Dependencies, in Rep. of H. M. Sec. of 
Embassy, 1868, v, vi, London, 1869, pp. 337, 392.) Compare the criticism of 
the book in JWVoordenboek van Nederlandsch Indie, (3 vol., Amsterdam, 1869) 
2:269, where it is called a ‘‘touched-up picture”; the writer says that Money 
got his favorable impressions of Java at races and stag hunts, and would have 
judged differently if he had stayed longer and seen more. It is impossible to 
accept any statement whatever on Money’s authority. 

Most of the English writers on the culture system either follow Money 
implicitly, as Ireland in Zrefical Colonization, »r show his influence, as Miss 
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It is not worth while to linger over the details of the original 
plan of Van den Bosch. And for this reason, that elaborations 
in a plan of this kind did not count, they would not be applied. 
A man who spent many years in an official position in Java, 
says that he never saw a principle carried out there; all was 
variety, there was no uniformity.’ The customs and institutions 
of the East are too old to be changed in mass by the whims of 
Western legislators; they mould the laws, the laws do not mould 
them. One point at a time can be carried, but not much more 
than that. So in a system of this kind it was certain that the 
plan would not be uniformly carried out, that it would be modified 
in its details, and would take a different shape in different places. 
More important than the scheme was the spirit in which it was 
applied, for 1t was that which would determine the actual work- 
ing system, whatever the logical paper system might be. Van 
den Bosch had been a leader in charitable enterprises in the 
Netherlands, and he brought forward the culture system as a 


Scidmore in her book on Java and Miss Kingsley in lVest African Studies. 
Wallace concurred in the conclusions of Money’s ‘‘ excellent and interesting 
work” (Malay Archipelago, N. Y., 1869, 105). The U. S. consul at Batavia 
commended to the attention of our statesmen the book describing a system 
that had ‘blessed the island and benefited the world,” and suggested that 
the system might be applied to the emancipated slaves of the United States! 
(U. S. Commercial Relations, 1862, 279 f.) Boys, Some Notes on Java and it 
Administration by the Dutch, Allahabad, 1892, is an independent study and is of 
value, but neglects the work of Dutch historians and critics. 

The German writers on colonial topics, Roscher, Hasse, Geffcken, tend to 
exaggerate the benefits of the culture system, and pass over its faults. 

Of the Dutch works on the culture system used by the present writer Pierson’s 
is the most concise ; it is a very fair and very able criticism. Van Soest’s history 
gives full details, from the best sources, but tends to the character of a chronique 
scandaleuse, De geschtedenits van het cultuurstelsel in Nederlandsch-Indie, pub- 
lished for the ‘‘ Maatschappij: Tot Nut van 't Algemeen,” Amsterdam, 1873, is 
a convenient compilation written by Dr. R. A. S. Piccardt. Van Deventer, 
Bijdragen tot de kennis van het landelijk stelsel op Java, 3 vol., Zalt-Bommel, 
1865-6, is a documentary history covering the first half of this century; the 
limits imposed on a review article have prevented me from drawing to any 
extent on its store of material. The oordenboek quoted above is especially 
valuable for its statistical information, arranged under names of places, and 
names of the principal cultures (indigo, koffij, etc.). The set of. De Gids to 
which I have had access runs from 1863 to 1894. 


‘Van Vieuten, Belasting in arbeid en belasting in geld op Java, Gids, 1872, 
ili, 213. 
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great measure of philanthropy, designed to elevate and educate 
the native population. But it is a fact, certain, undeniable, that 
but one strong motive underlay the foundation and maintenance 
of the system, the desire to obtain revenue for the Dutch treasury. 
It was that one fact more than any other that caused the system 
to fail. 

During the period of its operation the culture system was 
applied to the cultivation of a long list of products. The govern- 
ment experimented with coffee, sugar, indigo, tea, tobacco, cinna- 
mon, cochineal, pepper, silk, cotton, ete., and dropped from 
the list the products which after an extended trial gave no 
promise of returning a profit to itself. From the fiscal stand- 
point, coffee, sugar and indigo were the only products that ever 
attained importance. The system was put in force in different 
islands of the archipelago, in northern Celebes, on the west 
coast of Sumatra, and in Java, but Java was always the chief 
field of its operation and a study of its workings can safely be 
restricted to that island. Even in Java, however, it was applied 
only in certain selected districts. There were places where the 
iorced delivery of products had never been abolished, even under 
the liberal rule of Raftles and his successors. These naturally 
were included in the field of the new system, and it was extended 
over other districts where conditions seemed to favor the growth 
of export products. The government experimented with places 
as it did with crops.? 

In putting the culture system in operation the government had 
necessarily to proceed on a general, more or less abstract, plan. 
In assuming the responsibility of production it centralized the 
management of it, and treated the country almost as though it 
were a gigantic checker-board to be laid out in squares of tea, 
coffee, sugar, indigo, and pepper. Van den Bosch himself real- 


1 The culture system reached its greatest extension about 1840-50. In 1839 
about 800,000 families were subject to it, more than half of the population of 
the districts in which the system had been introduced. In 1845 the cultures 
occupied about 5.5% of the total cleared land (Van Soest, 3:167), in 1854-7 
about 3.2% of the total agricultural land of the native populaion. (WV oorden- 
boek, 1:647.) The system was never applied to the ‘ particular” lands, which 
had been sold by the government in full property to individuals, or to the 
principalities of Soerakarta and Djokjokarta. 
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ized that the experience to be gathered from the history of the 
crops which were already grown in Java was insufficient to guide 
the government in extending their cultivation, and in directing 
the planting of new and untried crops the government was 
thrown entirely on its own resources. For the individual planter 
was substituted a government clerk, an office-farmer, whose real 
business had to do with red-tape and not with agriculture. 
Everything was to be stretched to fit a Procrustean plan. In 
1832 each residency was required to furnish a quota of products 
in direct proportion to the estimated population. This demand 
was never repeated, but the method that it illustrates remained 
the same. ‘The natives were made to plant crops where the con- 
ditions of soil, climate or altitude made their success impossible; 
they were given a task incapable of accomplishment and were 
kept at it long after its hopelessness should have been apparent. 
And of the many slips of government calculations, resulting in 
failure of the crops, the natives bore the loss; it needed but a few 
years of experience to prove that the government could secure no 
profit if it were made responsible for its own mistakes. 

In attempting to establish a new system of production at a 
stroke, instead of waiting for it to develop naturally, the govern- 
ment found factors of production which were not so easily 
coerced by orders and regulations as the native labor supply. 
Under the simple organization of society in Java there had been 
little trade or intercommunication, the roads had remained of a 
very primitive kind, and the population lived dispersed in small 
groups. The government experienced great difficulty in getting 
products from one part of the country to another, but the loss 
that fell upon it in this way was trifling in comparison with the 
sacrifices imposed upon the natives by the fiction of treating 
them as suited to a higher organization of industry than the one 
which they had attained. Considerations of economy led the 
government to establish as few warehouses and factories as 
possible, and consequently a large district was tributary to each 
one. In one regency about half the cultivators lived twenty-five 
miles or more from the indigo factories to which they had to 
bring their crops. After exhausted fields had gone out of culti- 
vation, and other fields had been assigned to a factory, the dis- 
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tances ran up as high as seventy miles. To remedy the scatter- 
ing of the sugar fields, at one time, all land near the sugar factory 
was taken for cane, and rice fields were assigned in the outlying 
cane fields. Cane did not have to be carried so far, but of the 
natives attached to the factory some had to walk to their work 
and back again at night, a distance of many leagues, while in 
many cases they were forced to a like journey to reach their new 
rice fields. As late as 1866 it was found that an order that all 
coffee plantations at a greater distance than eighty minutes’ walk 
from the dwellings of the natives should be forbidden, could not 
be carried out without seriously impairing the production of 
coffee, and it was repealed in less than a year. 

In spite of the theory on which the culture system was estab- 
lished, it was a system of forced labor. It could not be main- 
tained without compulsion because the government insisted on 
keeping up the culture of crops that could not return both profit 
to itself and iair wages to the laborers. The expectation that 
export articles would pay well for their cultivation, wherever 
grown, proved false, and if the planter had been an individual 
instead of a government the cultivation would have stopped in 
many, perhaps in most, districts. The proposal of Van den Bosch 
that the native should receive full compensation for all products 
that he delivered in excess of the former land tax, could not have 
been meant seriously, for then the government would have got 
no advantage. Other systems of compensation (such, for 
example, as paying three-fifths of the market value of a crop) 
were given up as the demand for a great government surplus 
grew stronger. The government lowered the pay it gave for 
products, as prices fell in Europe, and kept it low when prices 
recovered afterwards. 

In 1845 the average annual pay of a family, varying in the 
different cultures, was in sugar, 17.20 florins, in coffee 15.12, in 


' For comparison with these figures it may be stated that the average pay for 
free labor in Java at this period is estimated at about 25 cents a day (Dutch). 
(Woordenboek, 1:661; Report of H. M. Sec. Embassy, Lond. 1863, vi, 143.) 
Gelpke estimated the income of the average family in Java at 150 florins a 
year. (Kock, Zwee Stelse/s, De Gids, 1888, ii, 469.) But figures of average pay 
give no fair idea of the workings of the system ; they mask the large number of 
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While the government gained during a certain period by the 
culture system, it gained only by appropriating practically all the 
profits, and by making the natives bear practically all the losses. 
It could never have obtained its surplus if it had paid the natives 
a ‘living wage.”” The system of piece-wage identified the native 
with the success or failure of the crop that he cultivated, and 
all depended with him on whether the seed fell on good ground 
or bad. Some fell on good ground and prospered. In 
Pasoeroean the yields were so large that the cultivator could use 
the government pay to hire laborers, and after paying them fair 
wages he had a profit left for himself. That, however, is no 
vindication of the system. The system required that the cultures 
should be extended over land of average fertility, and on such 
land the yields could never in the long run pay government 
expenses and government profit and leave enough over to main- 
tain the laborer in a proper condition of efficiency.! 


natives that received no pay or almost none. In the early years of the system it 
was not uncommon for men to work literally for years, and then get a few cop- 
pers apiece. (See Van Soest, 2:130, 3:168, and in other places for examples.) 
It was not till 1839 that the 130,000 people employed in the sugar culture got 
enough from it to pay their land-rent, and many did not get enough then. The 
natives had a saying in regard to the government pay, usually given them in 
debased copper, ‘‘it is so light that the wind blows it away.” The government 
never paid a fair price for its labor, except in a few-districts where the yield was 
very great. Even late in the history of the system natives were always subject 
to a failure of the crop that would wipe out their pay for the year, Forthe great 
differences in the pay received in different years and in different places see the 
Statistics in Pierson, 138, and in the oordenboek, 1: 666. 


' Wallace, Malay Arch., 251, cites the inhabitants of Menado as great gainers 
from the culture system. They were brought up in the debate on the Dutch 
budget in 1893 as suffering severely from the decline of the coffee culture, and 
the government was forced to appropriate money for their relief. (de Louters, 
Handleiding tot de kennis van het staats- en administratief recht van Ned.-Ind.,’'s 
Gravenhage, 1895, p. 388.) Supporters of the system have claimed that its bene- 
fit to the population as a whole is proved by the growth of the population in this 
century. The growth is almost unparalleled: the population was estimated at 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 about 1800, and is now 25,000,000, But all the evidence 
that I have seen, statistical and other, is opposed to the claim that this growth 
was a result of the system. It is due mainly to the establishment of peace 
in an island of wonderful fertility. The growth went on in Java during the 
period of the system, but outside the sphere of its operations, in spite, not 
because of it. Population has increased more rapidly since the abolition of the 
system, 
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The pay would have been small enough if the government had 
adhered to the plan published at the origin of the system, by 
which it was to take but one-fifth of the land and of the labor of 
the natives. There was not the slightest pretence, however, of 
maintaining this principle. A month after Van den Bosch had 
advised its adoption he proposed himself that the proportion of 
land taken should be not one-fifth but one-third, and in practice 
all was taken that the government dared to reserve from the 
growing of food crops, even up to a half or more. Native labor 
was treated with as little respect as native land. The new crops 
needed more labor than was required for rice: sugar, for 
example, required twice as much labor on the same area. Every 
extension in the government cultures, therefore, was accom- 
panied by a more than proportionate increase in the demand for 
laborers. Even in the later period of the system it is estimated 
that the coffee culture demanded at least ninety days from each 
family engaged, and in the earlier period and in other cultures 
there was almost literally no limit to the working days 
demanded.* 

With pay so small, and with all the chances on which it 
depended so far removed from their control, the natives lost all 
stimulus to work. They gave their labor grudgingly and made 
no attempts to acquire skill or to prevent waste in the operations 
that were required of them. And besides the loss in quantity 
and quality due to the employment of forced labor, the product 
suffered further deterioration in the factories under the system of 
government monopoly. Whether the government carried on 
the processes of manufacture itself or entrusted the manufacture 
to contractors, the stimulus of competition was lacking in both 
cases and the result was the same, a product of poor quality.” 


1 Van Soest, 2:74; Piccardt, 83; Woordenboek, 1:661, tis said that more than 
two hundred and forty days in a year were often exacted by government cul- 
tures, and that natives burdened with one culture were required to experiment 
with another, etc. Van Soest, 3:166 f. 


* For the differences in production under free and under forced labor, see 
Crawfurd, 1:491; Pierson, 156; Van Soest, 1:133. The life of a coffee tree was 
in Java scarcely more than half of what it was in Ceylon, where the tree was 
properly cared for. Details in regard to the faults of manufacture in Van Soest, 
2:215; Woordenboek, 3:627. A reform was effected later in the sugar manufac- 
ture by allowing contractors to sell a part of their product in the open market, 
thereby stimulating them to improve the quality. Pierson, 112. 
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In taking over the system of the old East India Company the 
Dutch government was drawn inevitably into the old policy of 
monopoly and exclusion. Itself a producer, it was bound to view 
competitors with jealousy, and was forced into an attitude of 
hostility toward such of its own subjects as desired to exploit 
the resources of Java. Independent planters had a bad name 
with the government as “particulars,” “fortune-seekers,” and 
were practically excluded from the island. There were a few 
leases of waste land to Europeans under Baud, the successor of 
Van den Bosch as Governor General, but the law of 1838, the 
first general regulation, was distinctly opposed to them, and the 
government decided in 1840 that the leasing of land to private 
persons for the cultivation of coffee, sugar and indigo should 
cease entirely, and that for other cultures no lease should be 
granted without the express permission of the Minister of the 
Colonies. Cultivation of crops in competition with the govern- 
ment could be carried on only in the small extent of land that 
had passed out of government control, and there only in the face 
of an irregular official opposition. As a result the number of 
Dutch who supported themselves in entire independence of the 
government service was very small, only six hundred and eight 
in 1856 in all Java and Madura, out of a total European popula- 
tion that amounted to about 20,000, exclusive of soldiers. Of 
foreign Europeans there were in the same year less than one hun- 
dred engaged in gainful occupations. The British representative 
wrote to his government in 1868 that under the existing system 
all private enterprises depended on the person of the Governor 
General, on his power to grant and revoke government contracts, 
permissions to settle, etc. “9,000,000 florins sent out to Java 
for investment were remitted back to Holland during the past 
year, on account of the feeling of uncertainty as to the future, 
and consequent want of good security, that prevailed.’ 

The system was as bad from a political as from an economic 
standpoint. A characteristic feature of it was the payment to 
Dutch and native officials of percentages of the product that was 
delivered to the government by the people under their direction. 
During the later period of the system over 1,000,000 florins 


1 Thurlow’s Report of 1868, p. 418. 
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a year were paid out in this form of percentages on three cultures 
alone; residents had their salaries doubled or more than doubled 
by this means. A tremendous pressure was thus brought to bear 
on the whole political administration to enlist the interest of 
officials in the yield of government cultures. Nothing could 
have been more efficient in accomplishing the end desired, but at 
the same time no plan could have been devised more certain to 
blind the eyes of officials to duties proper to their position. They 
were taken from the sphere of public servants and turned into 
managers and overseers of plantations. So long as they showed 
a good surplus of products every year, the home government put 
no check upon their action, and they lived as they liked, each 
resident a petty Oriental despot." 

The native officials of Java have always displayed more apti- 
tude for acquiring the vices than the virtues of their European 
rulers, and they showed, as was to be expected, the bad effects of 
the examples set them during the time when the culture system 
was in operation. ‘The result was the more harmful, as one conse- 
quence of the system was a very material increase in their power. 
The Dutch had never touched more than the fringe of the social 
organization in Java. They had governed from the outside 
through the agency of Javanese officials, and only these had the 
knowledge necessary to control the natives under the varying 
local conditions. The Dutch knew what they wanted when they 
established the culture system, but they had to go to the native 
officials to find out how to get it; the administration broke down 
when it was a question of direct contact with the individual 
natives or with the village head-men, a question of the distribu- 
tion of tasks or the like. Van den Bosch proposed to secure the 
adherence of the ruling class of natives, the regents, by giving 
back to them the position and part of the power that they had 
enjoyed before the Dutch and English had reduced them to the 
place of officials. To increase their prestige they were turned 
again into semi-independent rulers, with grants of land to furnish 
them with dues in labor and kind as under the old régime, and 

' Officials against whom complaints were entered for overworking the popu- 
lation were promoted. They abused the population as much for their own 


advantages as for that of the government. Details in Van Soest, 3:169 f. 
29 
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with a militia formed from the native aristocracy for a body- 
guard, strong enough to impose upon the people but so weak that 
it need never be a menace to the government. In return they 
were to lend to the government their knowledge and their influ- 
ence in getting what was wanted from the native population. 
Under them were lesser agents, of whom the most important 
in administration was the district-chief. He was bound to the 
service of the culture system not only by the influence of his 
superiors but also by the receipt of percentages. The district- 
chief was the task-master 1n direct contact with the viilage organi- 
zation, apportioning the demands of the government among the 
villages, and making the head-men responsible for their proper 
fulfilment. In the hierarchy of officials he was the last who 
represented the interests of the Dutch treasury and gained by his 
connection with the administration. The village head-men were 
on the other side of the cleft between Dutch and native interests, 
and the increased power over the villagers that the system gave 
into their hands did not recompense them for the precarious posi- 
tion in which they were put by being identified with the producing 
class. If the village did not supply all that was demanded of it 
the head-man was punished for its failure.’ In the liberal 
period that preceded the introduction of the culture system 
the principle was accepted that the villages should have per- 
fect freedom in the choice of their heads, and that elections 
could be nullified by the resident only for specific reasons, 
and with the approval of the Governor General. After about 
1840 deposition became the common punishment for head-men 


1In Van Deventer, 1:419, a statistical account is given of the number of head- 
men punished in one residency in the period 1836-40; the figures for the dif- 
ferent years show a constant increase, 68, 154, 222, 281, 275. Van Soest, 3:197, 
says that the culture system was maintained by a systematic ‘‘ terreur,” by all 
kinds of punishments. They ranged from simple arrest and confinement in the 
stocks as long as a fortnight, to beatings and barbarous Eastern tortures. Men 
were bound for a day to the cross with the face turned toward the sun, were 
dragged at the tails of horses, were kept all night in water, and so forth. 
Pierson finds a subject for grim humor in the report of a resident, who after 
speaking of the binding of men to bamboos in the sun, says that ‘‘in spite of 
these expedients” the opposition to the system grew no less. Baud forbade 
the use of the rod for the punishment of village chiefs without judicial sanction, 
but the prohibition, though repeated later, was never observed. The use of 
beatings to increase production was abolished by Van de Putte in 1865. 
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who were not successful in extorting what the government 
desired. The right to a free election became nothing but a form, 
and there arose ‘a regular trade,”’ it is said, in village offices. 
Men of low class and bad character got office, as fit tools in 
carrying out the orders of the administration. 

It is impossible to describe the exact effects of the culture 
system upon the relations of head-men to villagers, and of 
villagers to each other; they will never be known, for they were 
not known to the Dutch at the time. The government in the 
Netherlands wanted money, and sent word to Java to furnish 
products, to furnish more products. The impulse was trans- 
mitted through the different officials until at last it reached the 
native who produced the products, but beyond a certain point the 
Dutch could not follow or control it. They could repeat the 
shock, and more violently, if they were kept waiting for the 
desired reaction, but they could not determine its impact upon 
the individual natives. It is probable, from what is known of 
the nature of village governments, that the cases of injustice and 
oppression in the workings of the culture system that were 
brought to the notice of the Dutch and put on record, were as 
nothing compared with tyrannies and extortions by petty officials, 
by the comparatively well-to-do, by village cliques, wrought 
inside the villages and never known to the outside world. “The 
little man never makes open complaint,” said a native witness at 
an investigation in 1850, when asked why the gross abuses dis- 
covered had not sooner been brought to the attention of the 
government. The native bore his sufferings in silence, and it 
was mainly by unconscious manifestations of his distress, by 
famine and pestilence, by flight from the land, that the govern- 
ment came in time to realize the faults of the system. 

Of one effect of the culture system upon the internal organiza- 
tion of the village, it is possible to speak with certainty, however, 
because its traces are still apparent. The government could 
carry out its purpose of changing the direction and amount of 
production in Java only as it reached tie landed population, and 
to reach that class it had to work through the village organiza- 
tion; it could not deal with individual peasants. There was a 
pressure from above to maintain the community system of land 
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tenure and to extend it at the cost of villagers whose land had 
become individual and hereditary property. The village strove 
to bring under its control all land that it could get, to satisfy the 
government demands. Claims to individual rights disappeared 
with the decrease in the individual interests and voluntary labor 
of the natives. In spite of an abundance of free land the popula- 
tion heaped itself up in the villages, to divide the burdens among 
more families, and the land share of each family grew smaller 
and smaller. An investigation into the land tenures of the 
residency of Cheribon showed that the system of clearing right 
was once nearly universal there, and that remnants of indi- 
vidual and hereditary property rights were to be found nearly 
everywhere, but that the system had been in large part destroyed 
by the introduction of the sugar and indigo cultures, and had 
given way to the community system. In a number of villages, 
natives testified that their forefathers had owned the rice fields 
as private property, but that they had been converted into com- 
munity property by command of the government. A later 
investigation (1878) in the same district showed that community 
land tenure was retained most generally in the districts of the 
sugar culture.! 

It is not fair to judge the culture system without calling atten- 
tion to other features of Dutch government in Java that had an 
important effect upon its operation and were in some degree 
responsible for its failure. It could not claim the undivided 
energies of the people even in the villages in which it was intro- 


’ The subject is obscure and difficult. The culture system and the land tax 
worked together to bring about the change, and it is impossible to apportion 
the influence of each. For the statements in the text see Van Soest, 1: 145; 
Veth, Het cultuurwet, Gids, 1866, i. 287-90; Van Gorkom, Regeling der landrente, 
Gids, 1879, III. 50. Further details and references in Pierson, 144 f. The 
government showed no respect whatever for property rights of the natives, when 
they stood in the way of a reorganization that would be suited to a supply of 
export products. The inhabitants of one village were made to plant indigo on 
the lands of another, lest the home population should spare its land. Nearly 
every village in Cheribon had land esc/avé in the land of another village, 
when Van Gorkom wrote ; old inhabitants testified that this was the result of the 
indigo culture. When a village had no land fit for indigo, pieces were assigned 
to it elsewhere, and these were kept later. The persistence of community land 
tenure, and the scattering of the lands of a village are great hindrances to 
production and administration at the present day. 
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duced, for it formed only one element in the tax system by which 
the Dutch obtained their large surplus revenue. Two other 
elements at least, the /andrente and the heerendiensten, were 
of very considerable importance. 

The land tax that Raffles introduced was to have been replaced 
by the culture system, according to the original plan. In fact, 
however, it was not only retained but was increased in amount 
and exacted from fields planted with the government cultures as 
well as from the rice fields. There was a certain flexibility in the 
method of raising the tax that enabled the most heavily burdened 
villages to escape the full weight of it, but it remained a demand 
that was keenly felt when added to the others imposed upon them. 

A more serious burden was the heerendiensten, labor ser- 
vices due from the occupants of land to their political superiors, 
primarily for the maintenance of public works. They had under 
native rule been moderate in amount, but they increased under 
the Dutch government with the increased wants of the rulers, 
and were required for every conceivable purpose, public and 
private, except for the field work that was covered by the culture 
services. Under native officials, ignorant and corrupt, the 
weight of the services increased many fold, and the benefit of 
them to the government was absolutely inconsiderable compared 
with the loss imposed upon the people. The heerendiensten were 
in their principles and in their faults so like the culture system 
that they may fairly be considered part of it. 

The main object in view in the institution of the culture system 
was attained by it, and a net profit was sent each year to the 
home government that soon exceeded the anticipations even of 
the founder. The exact amount of the surplus will never be 
known, for some of the statistics were falsified, and some are 
lacking, but there is an estimate by the best authority on finance 
in the Netherlands, N. G. Pierson, covering the most important 
part of the period of operation of the system, that can be accepted 
as a close approximation to the truth. The estimate makes the 
net profit of the system 22,333,000 florins a year from 1840 to 

' For abuses in the land tax see Van Soest; Van Kol, 595; Bleeker, et 
partikulier landbesit op Java, Gids, 1863, i, 23. For the Acerendiensten besides 


Van Soest, Van Vleuten, Belasting, Gids, 1872, iii, 210-232; Alphen, Onze 
kennis van Indie, Gids, 1867, i, 494; Thurlow’s report of 1868. 
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1874, a total profit of about 781,000,000 florins. Over four- 
fifths of the total came from one crop, coffee, and of the remain- 
ing cultures, bringing in 142,000,000 florins, sugar alone gave 
115,000,000 florins. It is apparent that the system failed as a 
system even in respect to the one point of net surplus. It could 
introduce cultures but could not maintain them unless they were 
so well suited to the natural conditions of the country and the 
needs of the market that the advantages of land and climate 
overcame the disadvantages of forced labor and government 
management. The government actually lost on many crops for 
a number of years. And its greatest success, the coffee culture, 
wes so profitable, not because of good management on its own 
part or good cultivation on the part of the native, but because of 
a change of the price of coffee in the world for which it was in 
no way responsible.' 

The writer will in a later article describe the political move- 
ment in the Netherlands that led to the reform and gradual aboli- 
tion of the culture system in the years after 1860. This article 
must be restricted to a suggestion of the conditions that called 
forareform. In connection, however, with this topic, the actual 
workings of the system in Java, it seems desirable to notice any 
other system like that applied by the Dutch, and to consider 
briefly the general faults that are inherent in every system of the 
kind. 

The closest parallel to the culture system known to the writer 
is the system of forced cultures established by the Spanish 
governor in the Philippines in 1780. It was applied at first to 
the production of tobacco, indigo and silk, but was later restricted 
to tobacco alone. On land fit for the cultivation of tobacco 
the natives were forced, on penalty of severe corporal punishment, 
to grow that crop and to deliver the product to the government 
at an arbitrary and nominal price. The government sold the 
product in Europe, and got from this source a considerable part 
of its revenue—fiscal reasons determined the introduction and 


1 In 1848 the government sold coffee for 13.30 florins a pikol (133 Ibs.), in 
1856 for 32.04 florins ; deducting its expenses, profit was 3.71 florins as against 
27.75 florins. Woordenboek, 1:422. With the amount of coffee sold annually, 
a difference of one cent a pound made a difference of over 1,000,000 florins in 
revenue, (Thurlow's Report, p. 371.) 
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maintenance of the system in the Philippines as in Java. The 
system resulted in abuse of the natives, corruption of the officials, 
the discouragement of private enterprise, and such a deterioration 
in the quality of the product that much of it was unsaleable at any 
price. A report to the home government in 1871 from the direc- 
tor of the culture showed that the net gain from it was much less 
than had been supposed ($1,360,000), and would vanish entirely 
if the government made the necessary expenditures on machinery, 
factories and warehouses, paid the arrears due to native cultiva- 
tors ($1,600,000 for the crops of 1869 and 1870), and paid cash 
in the future. He showed that the population of the richest 
districts of the islands had been reduced to utter misery by the 
culture; they were worse off than the slaves in Cuba, for these 
were fed by their masters, while the government would not allow 
the natives in the Philippines the time necessary to gain their food 
supply. The forced culture was finaily abolished in 1882.' 

The Dutch have sometimes claimed that they were no worse 
than their English neighbors, and that only “British cant’ could 
deny the existence of forced cultures in British India. The claim 
is justified by the facts to a certain extent. In the indigo and 
opium cultures in India there have been cases of compulsion of 
the natives by the planters attended with as grave abuses as any 
that marked the application of the culture system in Java.* 
There is this essential difference, however, that the British 
government has never made itself responsible for the evils by 
encouraging the system that gave rise to them, and if it sinned 


1 Jagor, Reisen in den Philippinen, Berlin, 1873, pp. 257-270. 


2 See the review of Wiselius, de ofizm, by Van der Lith, Gids, 1888, iv. 164, 
and Stobie, ‘‘ An Incident of Real Life in Bengal,” Fortnightly Review, 1887, 48: 
329-341—an astonishing story of what can happen even in modern India. Boys, 
p. 66, says that the government of India ‘‘is not inexperienced in the culture 
system,” but admits the ‘‘ all-important point,” the difference between the com- 
petition and compulsion. The (English) Zconomis?, ina review of Money’s book, 
Oct. 12, 1861, p. 1127, suggested that the government might apply the culture 
system to the cultivation of cotton in India, so far as to advance capital to con- 
tractors and allow the civil servants to help them in making arrangements with 
the natives for labor ; it rejected the idea that the government would compe/ the 
natives to grow cotton. Dilke, Greater Britain, Phila., 1869, 2:156, opposed the 
scheme of government advances to the coffee planters of Ceylon, through fear 
of jobbery and fear that the government would connive at the oppression of 
native laborers. 
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it was by omission. Dilke drew the proper contrast between the 
policies of the two governments when he said, ““With our system 
there is some chance of right being done, so small is our self- 
interest in the wrong.” The British government faced the right 
way, whatever were its weaknesses; the Dutch government was 
in itself a wrong. The author of a recently published article on 
the policy of the Dutch in Java’ expresses a doubt whether the 
oppression of the native population was a necessary result of the 
system, and is not rather to be ascribed to abuses in the applica- 
tion of a principle than to the principle itself. To his mind all 
depends on the character of the state that assumes the office of 
planter. Under the present Dutch government, -of which he 
holds a high opinion, he believes that the native population would 
fare better under ‘the paternal despotism of a culture system 
freed of its abuses,” than under the exploitation of capitalists. 
How far can a system of this kind be freed from evil characteris- 
tics? The present writer believes that the abuses followed in 
the main as a result of the principles of the system, the principles 
of forced labor under government management for government 
profit. Not that the examples cited to illustrate the faults of the 
system would occur again in just the same form, for many of 
them are extreme. They were not things that happened every 
day, in every part of the island. But things of the same kind 
would happen again, wherever the system was tried, and what- 
ever state administered it. They would happen because they 
result not from vices peculiar to a race of men or a period of time 
or even to a particular organization of society, but from the 
universal failings of human nature and human organization. 
Neither mankind nor government has become so much better in 
the last fifty years that it can trust itself to undertake problems 
that have hitherto always proved insoluble. If the Dutch govern- 
ment deserves so much confidence to-day, it is because it has given 
up the kind of functions that the culture system thrust upon it, 
and has confined itself to what a government can properly do. 
It might re-introduce the old system, and administer it for a 
time with some success, certainly with less abuse than was 


'G. K. Anton, ‘‘ Neuere Agrarpolitik der Hollander auf Java, Schmoller’s 
Jahrbuch f. G. V.u. V., 1899, 23: 1337-1361. 
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characteristic of the former administration, but in the end the 
world would lose a good government and get only a poor planter 
by the change. It is impossible to draw the line between evils 
inherent in the system itself and abuses in its administration, 
because the two are vitally connected. 

An individual regards only his private and immediate interests, 
but a government must regard the common and permanent inter- 
ests of the people under its charge. No government can follow 
two divergent courses. The Dutch government in Java had to 
choose to be either planter or ruler, and chose to be the former. 
From the moment when the choice was made there was a decline 
in its ability as a ruler, and following on that came a decline, not 
in the immediate production perhaps, but certainly in the perma- 
nent productive power of the people under its control. The 
lesson to be read by modern colonial administrations from the 
history of the Dutch culture system is the mistake of using the 
powers of the state for the attainment of a temporary rather than 
of a lasting benefit. The lasting benefit can be attained only by 
safeguarding the interests of the natives, and the policy that 
regards their interests first will be the best for all parties in 
the end. 


Crive Day. 
Yale University. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Verein fiir Social Politik 
was held this year in Breslau, Sept. 25-27, and was attended by 
some one hundred and sixty members. These subjects were 
reported upon and discussed; the present state of domestic industry 
in Germany, the condition of ambulatory dealers (das Hausirge- 
werke), and modern tendencies in retail trade. 

The first of these subjects was ably reported upon by Professor 
Philippovich of Vienna, and Professor Brentano of Munich. The 
second had been preceded by an investigation, remarkably thorough 
even for a German engucte, the main results of which were given in 
a masterly manner by Professor Stieda of Leipzig. The task was not 
easy, when we consider that he was obliged, in the space of an 
hour’s time, to condense and summarize the contents of no less 
than seven volumes of monographs. Few subjects have enjoyed 
the distinction of filling seven volumes of the publications of the 
Verein, and it may be fairly suggested, in view of the fact that 
according to the census of 1895 there were but 130,000 haustrer 
in Germany, that the subject was treated so exhaustively as to 
leave little to be said. At least there was practically no debate on 
the subject. 

The real interest of the meeting centered about the third topic. 
!n the opening general address Professor Sombart of Breslau gave a 
sketch of the evolution of modern retail trade. He showed how 
the modern factory system, with its immense capacity for produc- 
tion, had forced a change in methods of retailing, and led to a new 
grouping of merchandise. The individual retailer formerly dealt 
in goods which had a common origin, one man, e. g., dealing in 
things made of wood, another in things made of iron, another in 
textiles, while now things are grouped according to the demands 
of the customer, one man, e. g., selling all things required for 
the kitchen furniture, of whatever material they might be made, 
another selling clothes, etc. He then traced the growth of the great 
department stores in modern times, showing that their methods 
were in the line of progress, because they met the demands of the 
customer better than the old-fashioned “honest” retailers. He 
said that in current discussions on the subject the customer seemed 
to evaporate and the producers were alone thought of, while in fact 
the consumer was the one who ought above all to be considered. 
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The main thought which ran through his whole argument was that 
the modern tendencies were a necessary consequence of the capi- 
talist system of production. For two hours he held the attention of 
the audience and when he closed by saying that the watchword of 
retail trade should be “Through freedom to wealth and power,” 
the long-continued applause indicated not only that he had inter- 
ested the members by his powerful and lucid presentation, but that 
he had also won the assent of the majority to his views. 

This feeling on the part of the audience also showed itself during 
the reading of the special reports, and the debate which consumed 
the whole of the last day of the session. ‘The first of these was by 
Professor Karl Rathgen of Marburg, and dealt with the growth 
during recent years of cooperative associations in Germany. <A 
particularly interesting point in his remarks was the connection 
which he traced between the progress of coOperation and the sup- 
pression of the socialists. Many of the latter finding their political 
activity cut off by the severe legislation of 1878, and the following 
years, had found vent for their energies in the founding and man- 
agement of coOperative societies, and this fact accounts in great 
part for the remarkable extension of these associations in the 
past few vears. These are naturally a thorn in the side of the old- 
fashioned small grocers and other provision merchants, into whose 
trade they have made considerable inroads, and Professor Rathgen’s 
account of the arguments, often contradictory, by which the retailers 
attack them, caused much merriment on the part of the audience. 
The other special reporter, Dr. Rocke, a representative of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Hanover, spoke of the great department stores 
and voiced the views of the retailers, bringing a number of charges 
against these establishments, such as that they lowered the quality 
of goods, depressed wages, encouraged extravagance, increased the 
danger from fire by building too high in the air, etc. It was clear, 
however, that such views did not have the approval of the mass 
of the audience, and this was evident in the debate that followed. 
The grievances of the retailers were well presented by a Breslau 
store keeper, Herr Kaiser, but most of the professional economists 
expressed themselves as opposed to any interference on the part of 
the government with the present tendency, which is to crush the 
small retailers between the codperative associations and the great 
bazaars. 

In his final speech Professor Sombart reiterated his views in 
favor of leaving things alone so forcibly as to cal! forth from the 
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chairman of the meeting, Professor Gierke, a decided protest. He 
expressed a strong dissent from the view (attributed to Sombart) 
that in industrial matters complete freedom should prevail, except 
as regards the protection of laborers. As Professor Sombart, in a 
personal explanation at the end, stated that Professor Gierke had 
completely misunderstood him in all essential points, and referred 
for proof to his report when printed, the writer hesitates to state 
just what Professor Sombart did say. His remarks certainly 
caused Professor Schmoller, who watched over the proceedings 
without as a rule taking part in the discussion, to say at the con- 
clusion that though he had seldom heard a more brilliant address in 
the meetings of the association and was proud to claim Sombart 
as a pupil, he felt bound to express his dissent from his materialistic 
conception of history; and a Leipzig newspaper, in summing up the 
address, said that such Manchesterliche Katheder Weisheit would do 
no good to the middle class and that no Verein fiir Social Politik was 
needed to announce such stale theories to the world. Thus the 
Verein fiir Social Politik, which was founded twenty-seven years 
ago by such strong opponents of laissez faire that they incurred 
the nick-name Katheder Socialisten, has actually lived to see one 
of the ablest of its younger members charged with being a Man- 
chester man. 


The Annual Party Convention of the German Socialists, 
which was held this year in Hanover, October 9-14, was of 
unusual interest on account of the discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples which occupied more than half of its time. Of the six days 
of the session, more than half was devoted entirely to this subject. 

The matter had been forced upon the attention of the party by 
the writings of Edward Bernstein and the literary controversy to 
which they had given rise during the past year. Bernstein is 
regarded by many as the ablest theoretical socialist of the present 
time. He stood so close to Marx and Engels as to be appointed 
one of the literary executors of the latter and like them was exiled 
from Germany for his political activity, a fact which prevented him 
from advocating his views in person before the convention. That 
such a man should subject the fundamental doctrines of socialism 
to a searching criticism and reach conclusions which are quite at 
variance, not only with the theoretical basis of socialism as com- 
monly understood, but with the political tactics of the party as long 
practised, is therefore very significant. 
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It is not easy to state in few words the points at issue and the 
arguments pro and con. The main theoretical doctrines of Marx 
which Bernstein called in question are the following: 

1. The materialistic philosophy of history, which he says lays 
too much stress on purely economic forces and too little on ideal 
and ethical. 

2. The theory of value, especially in its attempts to make the 
rate of profit (mehrwerthsrate) a measure of the rate of exploitation 
(ausbeutungsrate). This, says Bernstein, is contrary to the facts; 
the industries in which the workingmen are most abused are pre- 
cisely those in which the profits are the smallest and vice versa. 

3. The tendency towards an increasing concentration of capital 
in few hands and an increasing impoverishment of the masses. 
Bernstein shows by elaborate statistics not only that the number 
of property owners is increasing, but that the middle ranks are 
by no means being thinned out, and that the general wellbeing of 
the masses as indicated by wages and consumption has risen 
enormously. 

4. The theory of crises. According to Marx, capitalism is pro- 
ducing commercial crises in increasing numbers and intensity, and 
this must go on until a final catastrophic crisis buries the whole 
system in ruins. Bernstein shows that for various reasons the 
severity of commercial crises tends to diminish rather than increase. 

The practical corollary to be derived from these theoretical 
propositions is that the Social-Democratic party of Germany may 
as well dare to seem what it really is and devote its political activity 
to the enactment of immediate practical reforms, instead of claiming 
that it wants to hand over to the state the control of all of the 
means of production, a task which Bernstein frankly says, no 
existing state would have the ability to perform, even if it con- 
tented itself with the expropriation of only the larger capitalists. 
As an important means of raising and educating the masses the 
party should encourage codperative associations and trade-unions. 

The debate which these views called forth was opened by Bebel 
in a six-hours’ speech. Adam, who led in the defense of Bernstein, 
spoke for about three hours. The other speakers, some twenty-five 
in number, were limited to thirty minutes each, and usually had 
to sit down before they were through. No attempt will, therefore, 
be made to give a detailed account of what was said. The facts 
marshalled by Bernstein could, of course, not be denied. His 
opponents, therefore, either tried to interpret them differently, or 
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claimed that he had misunderstood the doctrines which he attacked 
and that the gospel according to Marx still contained (properly 
expounded) the Alpha and Omega of the socialist creed; or they 
gave the debate a personal turn, which served to enliven the meet- 
ing for the disinterested spectator, especially when some of the 
female members of the party took part, but contributed little 
towards economic theory. Interesting and typical was the manner 
in which Bebel dealt with the pauperization theory and the theory 
of crises. With regard to the former he said that Marx had never 
asserted an absolute impoverishment of the masses, but only a rela- 
tive, and this, he maintained, was borne out by the statistics, which 
showed that though moderate incomes were increasing, they were 
not increasing as fast as large incomes. With regard to the theory 
of crises, he claimed that Marx had never predicted a catastrophe 
in the definite sense assumed by Bernstein. This brought upon 
him the retort that Engels had gone so far to fix as the date of 
the cataclysm 1898 and that Bebel had endorsed this prophesy, a 
charge which he indignantly denied, but for which some cogent 
evidence was produced. 

As far as one could judge by the volume of applause, the Bern- 
stein party seemed to be a minority, but there was no opportunity 
to really test the strength of the two factions. The resolution 
which Bebel presented, and which proclaimed the adherence of the 
party to its old principles and its old tactics, was framed so cau- 
tiously that many of Bernstein’s partisans expressed their intention 
of voting for it, and of the few votes cast against it several came 
from extremists on Bebel’s side, who thought that it did not go 
far enough. In spite of the outward appearance of harmony which 
the vote seemed to imply, the debate showed clearly that there is 
an able and by no means small group of men in the party, who, 
if they bring a majority to their way of thinking, will materially 
modify socialistic theory and socialistic practice. 


A Congress of French Socialists was held at Paris Decem- 
ber 4-10, and was largely occupied, as was that at Hanover, 
with discussions of fundamental points of socialist theory and prac- 
tice. For the first time since the notable Congress of 1882 at Saint- 
Etienne, all the groups—the Independents (Jaurists), Guesdists, 
Blanquists, Allemanists, Broussists, and the Communistic Alliance— 
were represented by delegates. The ‘“‘manifesto of excommunica- 
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tion,’ issued by the irreconcilables last July against the moderate 
party, in view of the acceptance of office by the socialist Millerand in 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, set the key-note for the Congress. 
For three days this subject was debated by such men as Jaurés and 
Viviani, representing the opportunist and parliamentary party; and 
Guesde and Vaillant, on behalf of the thorough-going and revolu- 
tionary Marxists. The latter insisted that for a socialist to take 
office under a bourgeois government is tantamount to treason 
against socialist principles, and approval of capitalism and bour- 
geois politics. Moreover, they pointed out that the presence of 
Millerand in the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry had not prevented 
government action against strikers and anarchists, or the sending 
of a diplomatic representative to the Vatican, or the adoption of the 
ecclesiastical budget. The debate, according to Le Temps, was 
acrimonious in the extreme, and was accompanied by much shaking 
of fists, flinging up of hats, overturning of chairs and waving of 
the red flag. It terminated in the adoption of what appears to be 
an incoherent and contradictory resolution, to the effect that a 
socialist may not, and that he may, accept office, depending on cir- 
cumstances, and in any case subject to the decision of the party 
itself. 

The second important matter discussed and decided was that of 
union between the several socialist factions. Of the two methods 
proposed to that end, the one was adopted, amid tumultuous enthu- 
siasm and much shedding of tears, which provided for the unification 
of all the groups into one socialist party, under the contro! of a 
central committee, and meeting annually in a Congress. This, said 
the Petite Republique, “is a great event. The time of rivalries, 
divisions, disruptions, weakness, is forever past.’’ Perhaps so; but 
when socialism and Gallic blood conspire in one brain, the best-laid 
schemes of pacification are not so sure to carry. And it is curious 
that those who cry most vociferously for liberty should have devised 
a plan of union which subjects the action of individuals, groups, 
delegates, and the entire party press, to the rigid control of an 
executive committee. 


Norwegian Social Statistics. The “Ekonomisk Tidskrift” 
(Haft. 8, 1899) discusses the methods and results of a Norwegian 
scheme for securing social statistics. The commission has gathered 
some valuable material regarding age, income, etc., of workmen in 
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Norway. Of the report three volumes are out, the first dealing 
with method and collating results, and the second and third pre- 
senting a series of tables. The whole matter is under the direction 
of A. N. Kiaer, the chief of the Norwegian central-bureau of 
statistics. 

On account of the size of the task, director Kiaer selected the 
so-called “representative research method.” According to Kiaer 
this method is a process in which “holding to the universally valid 
axioms which statistics give for the field of research as a whole, 
we undertake more exhaustive and special investigations upon 
segregated points or upon lesser districts which are so scattered 
over the entire field of research and are of such character that 
they can be taken ensemble as affording a correct miniature-picture 
of the whole.” This method is distinguished on the one hand 
from the true statistical method, which deals with the whole 
material, and on the other from monographs which have to do 
with individual subjects. 

To attain the object, different methods were adopted for cities 
and for the country. Among Norway’s sixty-one cities, thirteen 
were selected (~mong them Kristiania and Bergen) which with 
reference to size, geographical position and trades exercised therein 
seemed best adapted to the system. Of the four hundred streets 
of Kristiania, sixty-two, scattered over the whole city, were selected. 
In the streets (sixteen) having over 1,000 dwellers, every tenth 
house was subjected to examination. Upon the next most populous 
streets (twenty), every fifth house, upon the next grade (twenty), 
every other house, and upon the least populous grade (six), every 
house was taken for research. In Bergen, in every other quarter 
every seventh house was brought into requisition, and in the smaller 
towns every ninth, fifth or third dwelling. 

In the country, from every bailiwick were selected certain dis- 
tricts, and in each district a certain number of investigations were 
projected, special attention being paid to various employments 
and geographical locations. Arrangements were made for supple- 
mentary investigation of such occupations, etc., as by reference 
to the general census of 1891 should appear scantly represented. 
Agents were instructed to make their several reports as representa- 
tive as possible. 

By this method individual reports were taken from 81,942 per- 
sons; of these 21,444 were city-residents, comprising 7% of the 
adult population of the towns, while 66,498 were from the country, 
comprising 6.2% of the adult country population. 
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That the resulting figures might be tested as “representative,” 
they were compared with the results of the general census. If the 
figures should agree on such points as could be subjected to com- 
parison, it would afford a presumption that other figures were 
equally correct and representative. | Comparisons did not reveal 
such disparities as to invalidate the method as a whole, but showed 
the need of the utmost exactitude and care; the value of the method 
is found to lie in the possibility of thus rapidly executing an inves- 
tigation yielding general results, pending the possibility of more 
detailed research. 

Some of the (thirty-four) questions and answers are given. As 
to the age of commencing work: of men, 32¢ began between the 
ages of six and thirteen; 65.6% between fourteen and nineteen; 1.8% 
between twenty and twenty-four; and 0.6% at the age of twenty-five 
orover. Taking the same ages for women, the corresponding figures 
are found to be 28.7¢; 66.74; 3.4 and 1.2¢ respectively. The 
average age of commencing labor was 14.06 years for males and 
13.88 for females. These averages have changed for the better 
decade by decade; before 1855 they stand 12.98 and 13.32 respec- 
tively for male and female; in the decade 1885-94 they rise to 14.67 
and 15.13 respectively. Tables are constructed showing the age of 
entrance into the various trades, the fathers’ occupations and change 
of original occupation. 

Income-reckoning is less satisfactory, the too low estimate of 
$41 being taken to cover annual living-expenses. Approximately 
reckoned, the average income for the first work-year was, for males, 
$54, and for females $42; 77¢ of males and 94¢ of females gaining a 
mere livelihood. Taking the figures for livelihood as $27 higher, 
these results would come to $76 and $66 respectively. This rate 
of income is on the increase; of men who began work before 
1855, only 11.39% received over $54; this figure rose to 28.99% 
in the decade 1875-84, since which time, however, it has decreased 
to 28.74%, a result due to the competition of cheap or unpaid service 
of apprentices and “volunteers.” In the case of women the cor- 
responding rise is unbroken from 1.35% prior to 1855, to 11.84 
for 1885-94. Such figures vary in different occupations and are 
affected by the growing custom of beginning work at a later 
period of life. 

The general investigation of income classes gives the following 
percentages, in the case of men, in cities: 56.4% receive less than 
$216; 33.1% receive between $216 and $540; 7.9% between $540 
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' and $1,350; and 2.5% above the last sum. In the country the 
: corresponding figures are respectively 81.14, 16%, 2.4%, and 0.54. 
| The reviewer inclines to another estimate which rates living | 
| ) | expenses somewhat higher; from it the following table is given: 
Rates of Income Percentages. 
Dollars. Men Women. 
ar O- 27 4.8 6.7 
54- 108 23.5 47.0 
108— 162 20.9 14.1 
270- 405 7.2 
405- 540 2.2 0.3 
540- 810 2.0 0.3 
4 810-1250 1.3 0.1 
1350-2700 0.7 
i} 2700 and over 0.2 
BY 
Astonishing figures are given respecting income of employers 
By, it and laborers; the table runs— 
Number of Representative Persons. Average Income 
Employers 222. 10,301 $280 
In ‘‘ private service”... 2,362 333 
i 
Employers’ incomes, it is said, are lowered in these tables because c 
there are reckoned in many frugal proprietors of small plants. i 
Incomes of both employer and employee seem to be on the increase 
owing to greater productivity of industry. 
if Income with respect to age is treated with the following results: t 
+ | men’s income begins with $66 for ages between fifteen and nineteen ; 1 
rises during successive periods till it attains $247 for ages between 1 
forty and forty-nine; then declines. Females between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen are paid on the average of $51; income then 1 
rises during successive periods to $106 for ages- between forty and 
. forty-nine; although women-workers between the ages of fifty and 
fifty-four receive but $97, their income rises again between the ages ! 
: of fifty-four and fifty-nine to $103. 
Two volumes will follow the present one, discussing invalidism, 
et illness, lack of employment, mortality, profits of business, etc., etc. 
“al A. G. KELLER. 
4 Yale University. 
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The Danish Lockout of 1899. In the “Nationalékonomisk 
Tidsskrift” (8de Hefte, 1899) H. L. Bisgaard discusses this ques- 
tion, first giving its history in condensed form. 

Discussions between masters and journeymen during the winter 
of 1898-99 on the subject of price-lists, were settled peaceably in 
the greater part of the country; in Jylland, however, the situation 
was aggravated and ended in the declaration of a strike (April 1). 
The matter was appealed from individual settlement to two general 
organizations; that of the employers and that of the codperating 
trades unions. An agreement was reached (April 15) in the various 
islands, but again workmen in Jylland were dissatisfied. The mas- 
ters accepted the general terms, but the journevmen rejected them, 
though two votes were taken in the matter. The masters then 
declared a lockout of all the members of the Joiners’ Association 
(May 2). 

A third vote was then taken under the influence of the united 
trades unions, and compliance with the terms of April 15 was coerced 
under threats of exclusion. The result of this vote was communi- 
cated to the employers’ organization, but was not accepted. The 
answer was that an agreement twice broken by the journeymen 
could be no longer considered in force; that the builders of 
Copenhagen had withdrawn from the Joiners’ Union and requested 
employers to treat separately with them; that, in fine, the situation 
must be regarded as before. The employers advanced eight points 
or demands (which the author does not rehearse), of which the most 
important was that arrangements concluded by the two head-organ- 
izations should no longer be made dependent upon the vote of 
a subordinate organization (May 15). The representatives of the 
trades unions rejected this proposition curtly, but offered once again 
to enter into a discussion of the joiners’ difficulties. The answer 
to this was a declaration of a general lockout (May 19), which 
in a very short time implicated 35,000 men. A list of the various 
trades affected, and the terms on which the employers offered to 
suspend the lockout, are given in notes. 

A written proposal then came from the labor-unions to submit the 
matter to an associate committee, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Deuntzer, which was temporarily discharging the functions of 
a board of arbitration. Complaints were lodged with this com- 
mittee from eleven unions, asserting that agreements had been 
made between themselves and the corresponding masters’ unions, 
that in no case should stoppage of work result before the dispute 
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in question had been made a subject of conciliation or arbitration; 
they asserted that the lockout was a transgression of these terms. 
The employers agreed to defend themselves before the committee 
of investigation. As a result of their examination, this committee 
found, in four cases, “no sufficient ground of complaint”; and in 
the other seven, that, while the action of the employers could not, 
as a violation of law, be punished by enforcing compensation or 
imposing fines, still, in view of the previous compact, the sudden 
lockout was hardly what the complainants had a right to expect. 
This view was unanimous. It was approved by a number of organ- 
izations, but of course did not at all affect the practical question at 
issue, i. €., resumption of work. The committee, however, had 
kept the practical side in mind and brought about a discussion of 
certain fundamental points of disagreement by a council of concord; 
the workmen and employers agreed to try the proposed conciliation, 
the latter, however, clinging to the eight articles. 

The first meeting of this council, the writer says, was epoch- 
making in the history of the lockout. The spokesman of the 
employers advanced five new demands, among them the recognition 
of the right of head-organizations to declare general strikes and 
lockouts, and the prohibition of the use of spirits in workshops, etc., 
except at meal-times. In his turn the representative of the laborers’ 
interests insisted upon a nine-hour work-day, with corresponding 
increase of pay. The last demand completed the estrangement of 
the two parties, and the net result of the conference was to set the 
whole matter upon a more hostile footing. 

In the next meeting L. Christensen brought forward for the 
employers six new demands, so that the original eight had by this 
time increased to nineteen. J. Jensen, for the laborers, declared the 
eleven later demands unnecessary and unacceptable, and believed 
the original eight could be worked over so as to be possible of 
ratification by the labor-unions. He insisted, however, on the 
nine-hour work-day. Mediation on the ground of such demands 
showed itself hopeless from the outset. 

Other similar conferences were held during July, the work- 
men insisting upon the nine-hour day, and the employers upon their 
eight demands in a milder form. These were regularly rejected 
by the workmen. The council tried one more expedient—that 
of inducing a promise of submission to the decisions of a court 
of arbitration—but the employers refused to submit the question 
of the work-day to such a court, and the council broke up. “After 
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this we have war, open, brutal war, and there is no prospect of an 
end by other means than force.” 

The next move was in the nature of an ultimatum by the 
employers, who threatened “wider-reaching measures” unless the 
workmen agreed (before July 28) to the eight articles, which were 
herewith amplified and explained. This bellicose document was 
promptly rejected and the demand for the nine-hour day reiterated. 
The “wider-reaching measures” then began, with an attempt to 
lock out textile-workers; mediators, however, effected conciliation. 
These mediators, Messrs. Bing, Heide and Trier, then proposed 
a scheme of general conciliation starting out from the eight articles 
expressed in a milder and more acceptable form. Their scheme 
was accepted by the employers conditionally upon its ratification 
by the trades unions within seven days. After a heated discussion 
lasting from 8 Pp. M. to 4.30 A. M. (August 7-8) this mediation was 
accepted by the workmen also; but an irritating resolution was 
appended, limiting the power of employers to make regulations, etc., 
affecting workmen, without the ratification of the labor-organiza- 
tions. The employers refused flatly to accede to any such system 
(August 9). On August 12 the threatened “wider-reaching meas- 
ures” were put into execution, and 15,000 employees from as yet 
neutral factories were locked out; this making the grand sum-total 
of excluded laborers about 50,000. 

But the strain was becoming too great to be supported. C. C. 
Andersen of the upper house of Parliament, and Orthmann of the 
superior court attempted to effect a compromise on the general 
grounds suggested by Bing and his colleagues—an attempt, which, 
though unsuccessful, brought the parties together in direct dis- 
cussion. Messrs. Bing, Heide and Trier then succeeded in carry- 
ing substantially their former proposals, together with an added 
condition establishing a future court of arbitration for such strifes. 
Work was resumed September 9. 

As for the joiners, the original movers in all this social strife, 
their troubles were brought to an end through arbitration, as 
decided in a conference September 2; they gained little, for the 
final terms were about the same as those of April 15. 


The author follows this historical sketch with a discussion of the 
several most important phases of the lockout. He thinks that in 
view of the general prosperity of 1898-99 the employers may con- 
sider themselves lucky to have come out as well as they did; for 
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while hard times make the success of strikes the more doubtful, 
prosperous times act in the same manner in the case of lockouts. 
He thinks the employers acted precipitately in that they did not 
reckon the force of public opinion; they neglected to justify them- 
selves; declared simply that the labor-conditions were intolerable ; 
and left the newspapers free to invent all sorts of unauthentic evi- 
dence. This is the reason the lockout was so generally condemned 
by the public. 

Still the writer thinks the reason assigned by the employers was 
a candid one; that they would not have endured the loss of many 
million kroner during the fifteen weeks’ standstill, had there been 
no reasonable provocation. ‘There was absolutely no question of 
reducing wages, or winning a victory and crushing the unions. 
This is shown conclusively by the virtual recognition of the power 
of the head-organizations, in the beginning of the contest. If work- 
men and employers are equal politically and socially, conflicts of 
interest must be expected. The cause of the lockout was not the 
fact that laborers insisted upon their own interests, but that they 
insisted upon them with a certain rudeness and contempt for natural 
limits; that the workmen's claim to a joint-right of regulation 
evolved into a claim of exclusive right. The author draws this 
conclusion, not as an opponent of the laborers’ interests, for he is 
himself the son of a workman, and has been a workman and a 
member of unions. He wonders that the Danish citizen, noted for 
mildness, intelligence and tact, should have exhibited in industrial 
strife qualities quite the opposite of these. 

The question is raised as to the necessity of this lockout. Did 
bitterness and hatred lead to an outbreak before the proper attempts 
to effect reconciliation had been made? Ethically, of course, indus- 
trial war is to be deplored scarcely less than the clash of arms on 
the battle-field. But none of the extra-association employers ques- 
tioned the right of those who ordered the lockout; “those who 
had the shoe on, were unanimous that it pinched.’”’ Lockouts are 
no more brutal in kind than are strikes. In fact, if a laborer does 
not hesitate by a strike to expose his wife and children to want, 
why should an employer exhibit greater care in shielding the weak 
than do the natural protectors of the weak? Much of the conduct 
of laborers in the last years has been unhappily distinguished by 
the breaking of terms of compact, by hostility to non-union men, 
and by other undesirable acts and attitudes. Such a lockout was 
a necessity, not only because it really happened, but because it is 
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likely to have the very fortunate effect of teaching both parties to 
know the bounds of their power. After the bitterness has subsided, 
thought will be the more likely to take the reins, and the workman 
may cease to see enemies everywhere, and may be induced to cast 
a critical glance within. 

Denmark’s enviable past, her closely-knit labor-organizations, 
her associations of employers, “undoubtedly the most solid and 
most capable of cooperation in the civilized world,” should lead 
her to put aside stumbling-blocks and press on strongly in the way 
of progress. 


ALBERT G. KELLER. 
Yale University. 


Mortality in the Philippines. Ina recent report of the Secre- 
tary of War the attempt was made by comparative statistics to show 
that life in the Philippines was not so unhealthy as was commonly 
imagined. According to this report the annual death rate from 
disease among the soldiers in these islands during the first ten 
months of the past year was 17.20 per thousand. This is by no 
means an excessive rate, but the attempt is then made to show that 
it is remarkably low. To prove this statement it is cited that the 
annual death rate of Washington is 20.74, of Boston 20.08, and of 
San Francisco 19.41. These figures are higher than those for our 
soldiers in the Philippines and consequently we need feel no alarm 
on the score of a high death rate. But the report fails to take into 
consideration that these soldiers are taken from those ages which 
show the lowest rate of mortality, since the infants and old are not 
represented. Moreover the soldiers are picked men, taken for their 
perfect physical condition from thousands. It would be but natural 
to expect that the death rate should be as low as that of the average 
American in those age groups. The figures of the eleventh census 
give in the registration area for whites fifteen to forty-five vears of 
age an annual death rate of 9.3 per thousand, while in Massachusetts 
the rate of both sexes thirty to forty years was but 9.67. This would 
seem to show that the death rate of our soldiers was nearly twice that 
of the common risks in the same age groups at home. 


W. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 
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Hilse Prize. ‘lie International Association for Comparative 
Jurisprudence and Economics (Berlin) offers the Hilse Prize of 
1,000 marks (foundation of Dr. Carl Hilse of Berlin) for the best 
work on the following subject: 

“The Legislation in regard to the Accident Liability of Railroads 
in the most Important Countries of Europe: its History and 
Economic Significance.” 

The situation in the United States of America may well be con- 
sidered in connection with the above. 

The competition takes place under the following conditions: 

1. Essays must be submitted before April 1, 1901, to the first 
Secretary of the Association, Kammergerichtsrat, Dr. Kronecker, 
Berlin W. Kurfiirstendamm, 241. 

2. The Essays must be written in German, French or English, and 
German manuscripts must be in Latin script. It is very desirable 
that the manuscripts be type-written. 

3. The essays should not be signed with the name of the author, 
but should be marked with an inscription, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing the same inscription and containing the name 
and address of the author. 

4. The Committee of judges consists of the following members 
of the Association. 

Dr. jur. T. M. C. Asser, Staatsrat, The Hague. 

Dr. Georg Eger, Regierungsrat, Berlin. 

Dr. William Hewins, Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, London. 

Dr. Friedrich Meile, Professor of Law, Zurich. 

In case one of the judges withdraws before the decision of award 
is rendered, the remaining judges shall, if need be, have power 
to elect a substitute. The committee of judges shall make rules 
governing its own procedure. 

The announcement of the award shall be made, if possible, before 
April 1, 1902. The amount of the prize may be divided among 
two or more essays if these appear of essentially equal value. The 
prize essay may be published by the Association. 

The publication of a work submitted, or of any part thereof, 
before the prize is awarded, excludes the work from the competi- 
tion or further consideration by the judges. 

The committee of judges shall open only that one of the sealed 
envelopes, sent in with the manuscripts, which corresponds to the 
winning essay. The unsuccessful manuscripts must be recalled by 
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the authors within one year after the announcement of the award: 
otherwise they become the property of the International Associa- 
tion, which may then either publish them anonymously, or destroy 
them. Incase the return of a manuscript is demanded, and the right 
to the same of the person making the demand is not otherwise suffi- 
ciently clear, the accompanying sealed envelope may be opened for 
identification. 

It is permissible to each competitor, at the time when the manu- 
script is submitted, to give an address to which it shall be returned 
within the stipulated time. The property in the essay which 
receives the prize, especially the right of translation and publica- 
tion, passes with the payment of the amount of the prize to the Berlin 
International Association for Comparative Jurisprudence and 
Economics. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Democracy, A Study of Government. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 
Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 8vo, 300 pp. 


We have here another effort to readjust the principles of a science 
by the law of evolution. While careful to disown the position that 
political society is an organic body, Professor Hyslop insists (p. 104) 
that it must, to stand against, or rather to move more safely with 
the pressure of democracy under modern conditions, be re-shaped 
upon the theory that “all progress is due to the proper adjustment 
of the integration and differentiation of structure and function to 
the end and complexity of the life which has to be preserved and 
developed.” Democracy, he says, has now carried differentiation to 
the danger point. Government is divided up into so many separate 
agencies, executive, legislative, judicial, administrative, on the one 
hand, and federal, State, municipal, on the other, that it is perilously 
near falling apart by its own weight for want of some concen- 
trating and all-guiding force. Integration has as yet appeared for 
us in little except the extension of executive and administrative 
power in the federal government. 

The author looks on our American Constitutions as antiquated and 
outworn. Such documents at best are “nothing but a basis for 
calculating the future” (p. 23). The plan of checks and balances 
has become inadequate (p. 108). To divide power is less important 
than to direct power. England is praised for her elasticity of politi- 
cal machinery, which can be refitted or replaced at any session of 
Parliament. Freedom in governmental dealings can be reconciled 
with responsibility, but not with limitation. The Supreme Court 
of the United States represents negatively (p. 119) the conception 
of absolute sovereignty. It speaks the last word. It is irrespon- 
sible. But it does not initiate. Hence, if in any line positive 
sovereignty, without limitation, but with responsibility, is to be 
looked for, it must come from strengthening the executive, while 
so far dividing its functions as to avoid tyranny. 

This division he would accomplish by severing the power of 
appointment from that of removal, and putting the latter in the 
hands of a special magistracy (pp. 136, 141). This is again to 
apply the biological principle of inhibition; to codrdinate, rather 
than repress (p. 137). 
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Professor Hyslop is no Jeffersonian. He does not trust the 
common people. Where they hold the electoral power, they appear 
to him to put only thieves and pirates in office (p. 152): they argue 
that because every man has a natural right to earn his living, he 
has a natural right to earn it by the exercise of political power, that 
is, at the expense of the community (p. 153). The executive there- 
fore must have a greater appointing power, and that of confirmation 
should be given to an executive court or commission (p. 183). 
But under the rules of Civil Service Reform, his appointees act under 
a less responsibility. Therefore they must be held accountable to 
some new and independent authority, and this had best be a court of 
impeachment and removal (p. 163). 

The legislative power he would also trim down, in the main, to that 
of rejection. The initiative should come from standing commis- 
sions appointed by the executive (p. 176). The lower house should 
have no voice in making appropriations (p. 179). Property is the 
expression of those economic virtues without which no govern- 
ment can exist (p. 246). Therefore it should be allowed to con- 
trol appropriations, and choose the upper house. The masses who 


not have the sovereign disposal of its profits (p. 22). If socialism 
is the true theory of government, then certainly suffrage must be 
confined to the intelligent or moneyed classes. Socialism leads to 
robbery, unless the governors are both wise and prudent (p. 258). 
The moral ideal of Christianity has received a staggering blow 
from the generalizations of Darwin (pp. 262, 3), and the right of 
the stronger is now our ethical norm, so far as nature speaks. We 
are now ready to abandon the profession of fraternity for “the 
mad progress of imperialism, in which inferior races are to be 
exploited for the benefit of the commercial classes.” It is com- 
forting to recollect that similar vaticinations regarding the near 
future of American politics, were current a hundred years ago. 
The Abbé de Mably declared, in 1784, that money was soon to 
assert an absolute empire over Europe, and if we failed to reform 
our laws so as to give better safeguards against commercial control, 
the money power would soon persuade us that we must make war 
to be rich: “Vous aures une Carthage commercante et guerriere a 
la fois, et son ambition enteé sur avance voudra dominer sur ses 
voisins, et les traiter en sujets, peut-ctre méme en esclaves.”* De 
Mably’s predictions did not come true, nor is the policy of the 
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present administration as to conquest and extension, against which 
Professor Hyslop contends, placed upon grounds of commercial 
necessity. It is rather the outgrowth of the very kind of administra- 
tive absolutism of which he is an advocate; defending its position 
as one required by respect for private property and public obliga- 
tions, and really subservient to the best good of our brown brothers. 

The book throughout is a challenge to public opinion. The 
deliverance is incisive, but inconclusive. It is that of an idealist 
rather than of a man of affairs; of a prophet rather than of a phil- 
osopher. Its statements of modern political conditions are highly 
colored. The healthful influence of religion is minimized. The age 
is presented as one of economic ideals only (p. 25). Christianity 
has lost its hold on the human mind. “The final triumph of scep- 
ticism” discredited the belief in immortality (p. 27). Man has 
ceased to be moralized, and so liberty, equality and fraternity have 
become inconsistent with each other (p. 31). Instead of this “we 
have a kakistocracy of plutocrat and proletariat for agents and bene- 
ficiaries; the plutocrats usually being the beneficiaries and the pro- 
letariat being agents in their own deception; instead of aristocracy 
for our rulers and democracy for the beneficiaries” (p. 44.) 

This pessimistic tone runs through the work, and may be justly 
said to discredit its conclusions. The author writes with evident 
sincerity, but it is the sincerity of despair, and one is tempted to 
add, the sincerity of delusion. The United States do not need 
re-making yet, nor does the State. Professor Hyslop underrates 
the uplifting forces of public education and the Christian church, 
and ignores that sense of responsibility to public opinion which so 
seldom fails to accompany and to moderate the exercise of political 


authority under republican institutions. 
SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 
Yale University. 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. — by 
James Ford Rhodes. Vol. iv., 1862-1864. (New York and Lon- 
don, Harper and Brothers,1899—pp. xiil, 559. 


The latest volume of Mr. Rhodes sustains fully the high reputa- 
tion of its predecessors. Beginning with McClellan’s siege of York- 
town in April of 1862 and closing with the second election of Lincoln 
in November of 1864, it includes, in the space of two and a half 
years, the heart of the war period. In the main the book is a narra- 
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tive of the war itself; this is made up of accounts of each campaign 
and important siege or battle, based in every instance upon thorough 
investigation of material old and new; and the narrative is told 
in a way so graphic and lucid that the attentive reader, however 
inexpert in military science, is able to grasp the situation and under- 
stand the outcome. Of great importance too is the story, illumined 
from sources unused hitherto, of the diplomatic efforts which averted 
foreign war. The social history of the period is reserved—so we 
may guess—for the next volume. To political history little space 
is given, somewhat less perhaps than it deserves; still it is fair to 
remember that in time of war politics necessarily give place to arms. 

Among special features of marked interest may be named the 
following: character sketches of the chief actors in the war drama, 
incomplete in many cases, but all clearly drawn; a vivid description 
of the costly and at times seemingly hopeless search by means of the 
‘sifting process,” for the right commander; the genesis of the 
Emancipation Proclamation; the author’s condemnation, on the 
ground that it was illegal as well as oppressive, of the system of 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment of political suspects which Seward 
and Stanton, countenanced by the President, practiced so exten- 
sively; proofs of the close dependence of the moods of the people 
upon the fortunes of war, so confidently hopeful in victory, and 
so dejected under defeat, as to indicate that the temperament of the 
American has become more mercurial than that of his ancestors; 
a striking account of the passionate longing for peace which in mid- 
summer of 1864 took such complete possession of the people of the 
North as nearly to wreck the cause of the Union; and lastly, their 
moral recovery under the stimulus of well-timed victories, just before 
the decisive election in November. 

The great value of this volume is indicated by the large number 
of revisions of commonly accepted views and estimates for which it 
prepares the way. Throughout President Lincoln stands forth as 
the central figure; and he becomes most interesting and impressive 
in the gloom of those dark days between his renomination and reeélec- 
tion when he stood most nearly alone. So numerous and apt are the 
quotations of Lincoln’s own words, and so sparing is the writer of 
interpretative comment, that we may accept the portrait as in the main 
self-drawn and therefore authentic. An example of well-timed 
reticence—illustrating the art of writing good history as well as 
good literature—is seen at the end of Chapter XX, where Mr. 
Rhodes closes an admirable account of the Battle of Gettysburg by 
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reproducing without a word of comment the President’s address, 
delivered there a few months later at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery. Of all the utterances of Lincoln here quoted no one dis- 
closes more fully his real greatness of soul than the memorandum 
of August 23, 1864, when the leaders of his party were telling him 
that he and his policy were failures, that he could not be reélected, 
that his duty was to resign his renomination to the presidency. This 
memorandum, written for no eye save his own, is as follows: “This 
morning, as for some days past, it seems exceedingly probable 
that this Administration will not be reelected. Then it will be my 
duty to so cooperate with the President-elect as to save the Union 
between the election and the inauguration, as he will have secured 
his election on such ground that he cannot possibly save it after- 
wards.” 

But Mr. Rhodes does not present to posterity a flawless idealized 
Lincoln: his defects as measured by conventional standards are 
stated frankly and without apology; and the result is a man less 
perfect indeed, but not less great than the Abraham Lincoln of 
tradition. 

MeClellan also, through ample quotations drawn in the main from 
“His Own Story,” is permitted to present his own case. As we 
read we wonder more than before at the forbearance of the President 
and the enduring hold of McClellan on the respect and affection 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

In the course of a luminous study of our relations with England, 
Mr. Rhodes establishes, contrary to the usual view, the right of 
Karl Russell to the good opinion of Americans: “If his conduct be 
estimated . . . with a due allowance for the difficulties which 
beset the path of a practical statesman, it may be asserted, in spite 
of his deviations from a consistent course, that he deserved well of 
both English-speaking nations.” 

Towards Grant the attitude of Mr. Rhodes is somewhat critical ; 
the “campaign of attrition” he arraigns sharply; in discussing 
Grant’s relations to Butler he becomes positively severe. The facts 
are these: In July of 1864 Grant asked “for the good of the 
service” that Gen. Butler be virtually superseded by Gen. W. F. 
Smith. The order complying with this request was issued at Wash- 
ington, on the 7th. On the oth, Butler visited Grant; on the 
1oth, Grant telegraphed Halleck “that he had suspended the order 
depriving Butler of his active command, thus leaving him in the 
same position which he had held from the commencement of the 
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campaign, or, rather, as Butler stated the case in a despatch to his 
chief-of-staff: ‘Do not trouble yourself about the order. It is all 
right now. . . 

The comment of Mr. Rhodes is as follows: “There can be 
but one explanation of this sudden reverse of action of Grant. 
Butler had some hold on the commander of the armies of 
the United States, and in that interview of July 9 showed his 
hand. Perhaps he joined together, in a Mephistophelian manner, 


the failure of the campaign, the popular horror at the waste of blood, 
seemingly to no purpose, and the general’s relapse from his rule | 
of total abstinence; perhaps he told Grant that as a Confederate 


corps under Early was now threatening Washington, to the exas- 
peration of the peopie of the North, the commander of the Union 
armies needed a friend who had a powerful! control of public senti- 
ment, and that he was not so secure of his position that he could 
afford to refuse the proffered aid of Butler, which was his for an 


equivalent. Indeed, in Grant’s despatches to the President and Hal- 
leck at this time, we seem to detect a more deprecatory, a less confi- 
dent and resolute tone than during the first part of his campaign, 
and this prepares us for the explanation that he was swayed by 


Butler’s threats, exhibiting in this affair less nerve than the President. 
Disaffection to the administration was growing. Lincoln needed 4 
the support of Butler’s following, and unquestionably disliked to give 
the order to shelve the Massachusetts general, but he had the moral if 
courage to say the word and run a personal risk for the good of 
the country.” 

The episode is well told. The narration proves conclusively that 
Grant’s action on the 9th was inconsistent with his earlier views 
and actions. But the explanation is of course pure conjecture; ana . 
its basis is the assumption that Butler acted the part of Mephis- 
topheles and Grant that of a moral coward. Is it not possible to 
reach by conjecture an explanation less dishonoring to Grant? We 
know from his later life, that imposters could win his confidence all 
too easily. Is it not possibile that Butler, perhaps the ablest public 
“confidence man” of his times, convinced Grant in his interview 
with him, that the “good of the service” required a reversal of 
the order? But if this or other conjectural explanations which ft 
smirch less than the one advanced by Mr. Rhodes, must be rejected, ia 
may we not ask, is it not better history to omit them altogether? 

One of the best features of the book is its treatment of the armies 
and commanders of the South. To the fine qualities of Lee ample 
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justice is done; and everywhere there is frank recognition of the 
merits of the southern soldier. ‘The broadly patriotic spirit of the 
writer finds apt expression in the words that follow the account 
of Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg: “Decry war as we may and 
ought, ‘breathes there a man with soul so dead’ who would not 
thrill with emotion to claim for his countrymen the men who made 
that charge and the men who met it?” 

But if we are justly proud to claim as our countrymen those 
against whom we fought during the Civil war, why should we con- 
tinue to write histories which from the Acts of Secession to the sur- 
render of Lee deal with the South as virtually a foreign land? On 
what ground can it be maintained that during the years 1862-1864 
the political history of the South is not a portion—and a very impor- 
tant one—of the general political history of the United States? 
Southern politics during the period covered by this book present 
much material that is richly instructive and at the same time truly 
American. Of great interest would be a chapter on that struggle 
between national and state sovereignty which began with the forma- 
tion of the Confederacy and lasted until its downfall. The time, let 
us hope, is near at hand when historians of the Civil war will accept 
as a working basis the view that our country is an “indestructible 
Union of indestructible States,” and bestow on each of the warring 
sections equally careful and adequate treatment. For the concep- 
tion and execution of the task in this spirit, Mr. Rhodes is excep- 
tionally well qualified. 


ANSON D. MORSE. 
Amherst College. 


The Races of Europe, a Sociological Study. By William Z. Ripley. 
With a Supplementary Bibliography of Anthropology and Ethnol- 
ogy of Europe. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Octavo, pp. 
1-624, 222 portrait types; 87 maps and diagrams supplement, pp. 
1-160. 


The articles by Professor Ripley on the “Racial Geography of 
Europe” which appeared in the Popular Science Monthly were 
widely read, and the present volume is sure to be favorably received 
both by specialists and general readers. The specialist will find it a 
handy compendium with numerous references to authorities and the 
student will find it an interesting and necessary introduction to 
detailed study of the complex social phenomena of Europe. The 
abundant supply of raw material relating to the European races is 
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widely distributed, often inaccessible and of uncertain value: and 
the author has rendered a great service in co-ordinating, illustrating 
and critically interpreting this mass of material. 

The volume treats particularly of race and physical environment, 
and an effort is made to separate these factors from the forces which 
make human society and to deal with them “as if for the moment 
the others were non-existing.” Such an analysis is helpful so far 
as it has been carried out, but is impracticable, as the author tacitly , 
admits by his discussion of language and culture (Chapters XVII ; 
and XVIII). Nothing shows more clearly the intricate relation 
between social factors than the attempt to separate them. 

Following two introductory chapters, the book takes up the study 
of the European peoples from a purely biological standpoint. Chap- 
ter III treats of Head Form. The long heads of North Europe and 
of the Mediterranean region are found to be separated by a belt 
of Alpine broad heads. This chapter, in common with the three 
which follow, is illustrated by carefully selected portrait types. 
Blonds and Brunets are next considered. The pigmentation of the 
skin, hair, and eyes is discussed as a result of environmental influ- 
ences and also as race traits. The conclusion arrived at is that 
color is affected by climate, etc., and hence must be laid aside as a 
race character when in conflict with head form. Chapter V is an able 
treatment of the influences affecting stature: first race, then geo- 
graphical location, occupation, city life and similar factors. 

In accordance with the facts derived from this detailed study of 
race characteristics, the people of Europe are divided into three race 
types: 1. Teutonic, marked by long head, long face, very light hair, 
blue eyes, tall stature, and narrow or aquiline nose. 2. Alpine, 
(Celtic) with round head, broad face, light chestnut hair, hazel grey 
eyes, medium, stocky stature and variable nose. 3. Mediterranean, 
marked by long head and face, dark brown or black hair, dark eyes, 
medium stature and slender, rather broad nose. 

Chapters VII-XVII are devoted to the description and classifica 
tion of the inhabitants of modern Europe in accordance with the 
anthropological principles and race divisions already explained. ‘The 
chapter headings exhibit the scope of the investigations in this line 
and are as follows: France and Belgium; the Basques; Scandi 
navia and Germany; Italy, Spain and Africa; Switzerland, the 7 
Tyrol and the Netherlands; the British Isles; Russia and the Slavs; 
Jews and Semites; the Greek, the Turk, Magyars and Roumanians ; 
Caucasia, Asia Minor, Persia and India. 

31 
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Regarding race origins the writer lays down four propositions, 
viz.: 1. The European races show signs of secondary origin—are 
intermediate between the Asiatic and Negro races. 2. The earliest 
and lowest population of Europe was extremely long headed. 3. 
The Teutonic race is a mere variety of this primitive type. 4. 
iurope was partially occupied by a dolichocephalic Africanoid type 
in the stone age and later was invaded by a broad head Asiatic race. 

In the discussion of Social Problems (Chapter XIX-X), Professor 
Ripley presents ideas which are highly valuable and suggestive for 
law makers as well as for students of Social Science. The import- 
ence of environment versus race is explained. The presence of con- 
servative and progressive elements in society, the distribution of 
intellectuality, the tendency to suicide and other crimes, the peculiar 
influences of city life, etc., are considered in respect to their origin. 
Acclimatization is the last topic treated in this volume and gives the 
theories and practical suggestions of an ethnologist on an important, 
timely subject: the aptitude of Europeans for adaptation to tropical 
conditions and the methods of governing the inhabitants of tropical 
colonies. 

The volume is all that could be desired in mechanical make-up, 
and the illustrations deserve special commendation. They were 
evidently made to illustrate the text in a direct, simple way, at the 
place where they are introduced, and were not chosen because they 
were interesting pictures. We know of few works in the general 
field of Social Science which are of more direct use to the English- 
speaking student than Ripley’s Races of Europe. 

HERBERT E. GREGORY. 

Yale University. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fiske. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 2 vols. pp. 
294, 400. 

These two volumes are devoted to a division of our colonial history 
to which Bancroft allotted not more than two hundred pages. That 
these middle colonies, so much more nearly the forecast and proto- 
type of the United States of to-day than either New England or 
Virginia and her neighbors, should receive a more detailed treatment 
than had been hitherto accorded to them by our general historians 
will not be questioned, and there is no one who could shed a more 
genial light over their somewhat prosy annals than Mr. Fiske. Two 
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years more, he tells us, will probably see the completion of his 
history of our colonial period presented in two volumes on the 
eighteenth century and the rivalry of the French with the English. 

Among the distinctive features of these volumes are the broad 
outline sketch of the rise of Dutch civilization, a careful and most 
rational examination into the measure of the contribution of that 
civilization to English life and thought in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, a character sketch of William Penn, full of charm 
and sympathy, and a very suggestive review of the mixture of 
religious sects in New York and Pennsylvania. Of the social life 
in New York we are given two pictures, one of the year 1680 and 
the other not quite two generations later. [or some reason this 
aspect of Pennsylvania history receives relatively scant attention. 
A few instances of error or of hazardous conjecture may be men- 
tioned. On pp. 129 and 342 the number of Huguenots who left 
France under the persecutions of Louis XIV is placed at over 
1,000,000. The number of course cannot be known, but most 
modern estimates are less than half that figure. On p. 18 is not the 
Florentine historian Francesco Guicciardini confused with his 
nephew Ludovico, who wrote the well known account of the 
Netherlands? On p. 15 Haarlem and Leyden are said to have been 
the first cities in Europe to have botanical gardens. The honor 
seems to belong to Padua, whose garden antedated that of Leyden 
about thirty years. On p. 71, it is conjectured that Norunbega is 
a Low Latin corruption of Anormée Berge, which Mr. Fiske says 
is “sixteenth century French” for Grand Scarp. The form sluormée 
is not recognized by Littré, Godefroy or Cotgrave as existing, and 
Berge in the sense of a steep bank would seem to be rare as Littré 
gives no examples. It is not in either Godefroy or Cotgrave. The 
statement then that Anormée Berge is sixteenth century French 
needs some proof before this conjectural explanation can be con 
sidered. 

G. B. 
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In the report of the fourth annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League criticism yields the place to important proposi- 
tions of a constructive character. To assist in the reform of city 
covernments a committee of the League has framed a series of 
proposed constitutional amendments, a municipal corporations act, 
and a general law for the organization of cities to be enacted by 
State legislatures and subject of course to amendment by it. All 
the features with slight exception contained in these proposed laws 
are in practical operation in some of the cities of the United States. 

Besides the text of these laws the volume contains papers by four 
of the committee in advocacy of the principles which have con- 
trolled them in the preparation of the proposed “Constitutional 
Amendment” and ‘Municipal Corporations Act.” The volume can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

The third annual report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission of the American Historical Association is a very valuable 
addition to the tools of the historical student. It includes a direc- 
tory to collections of MSS. on American History, a calendar of the 
letters of John C. Calhoun already in print issued as a forerunner 
of the Commission's edition of Calhoun’s private correspondence, 
and a most serviceable index of the items in the Reports of the Eng- 
lish Historical MSS. Commission relating to American History. 
This has been prepared by Miss Grace Kimball and opens to con- 
venient access an immense amount of material on American history 
until recently unpublished. 

Among a large number of valuable essays on various phases of 
education contained in the first volume of the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1897-98, two may be mentioned. Under 
the modest title of “Notes on the History of Foreign Influence upon 
Kducation in the United States” Professor Hinsdale gives by far 
the most complete account yet published of the attendance of Ameri- 
can students at German universities. A most interesting feature 
is a list of all American students registered at Géttingen, Halle, 
Berlin and Leipzig down to 1850. 

The other essay is a most useful study of Education in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, by Mr. R. L. Packard, drawn 
from the best recent sources. Among other extracts is a translation 
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of a very suggestive essay by Ferdinand Blumentritt on the Spanish 
Colonial System. It originally appeared in the “Deutsche Runds- 
chau” in July, 18608. 

Mr. V. Tangorra, in his monograph on “J! Controllo Fiscale nell’ 
Amministrazione Finansiaria” (Torino, Fr. Bocca, Editori, 1899), 
has investigated the hitherto rather neglected field of the fiscal con- 
trol, as distinct from all other forms of control, in public finance. 
The work is most faithful and is a fit complement to the other able 
works on the formal science of finance. It is interesting also, as a 
side-issue, to note the enormous working library of foreign authors 
which the Italians have at command in their own tongue, if so much 
may be inferred from the references almost exclusively given with 
Italian titles. 

In the collection of papers by graduates and students of the Johns 
Hopkins University upon Commonwealth taxation in Maryland, 
North Carolina, Kansas, Mississippi and Georgia, published under 
the editorship of Professor Hollander (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore), will be found a 
sketch of the economic characteristics of each State and of the 
development of its fiscal system followed by a presentation of the 
common problems in their systems of taxation. ‘These center about 
the prevalent property, poll, and license taxes, the last two being 
peculiar products of the South. Much of the material presented is 
new, and deserves to be expanded. 

Two essays, valuable in themselves and giving much promise for 
the future, are published by the University of Pennsylvania as No. 
15 of their series in Political Economy and Public Law. Messrs. 
Langstroth and Stilz have handled their problem of Railway Codép- 
eration in such a way as to fully justify the words of high praise 
given their work by Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in his introduction. They summarize 
the experience of American traffic associations to date, and their 
recommendations for the future relations of government to such 
associations will win the assent of all. 

Watson’s “History of American Coinage (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York) appears already in a second enlarged edition. Some 
additions are made to the legislative history of the coinage act of 
1834, and to the chapter on the act of 1853 is added the lucid report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1851 recommending the policy 
adopted by England in 1816, which when actually adopted in 1853 
may fairly be said to have put this country upon a single gold 
standard. 
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Conspicuous among the fourteen occasional essays by Mr. John 
Fiske collected under the title of “A Century of Science and other 
Essays” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) is the most considerable 
study yet made of Francis Parkman’s work in American history. 
This discriminating and sympathetic appreciation is followed by a 
sketch of the historian Freeman which does ample justice to his 
scholarship, sincerity and ardor for liberty but passes lightly over 
his naive but deeply rooted personal, race and national prejtidices, 
which at times distorted his judgment and must always detract 
from the value of his work. 

Students of the formation of the Constitution will find in Mr. 
William M. Meigs’ “Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787” (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co.) a summary 
of the discussions in the convention in regard to each clause in the 
Constitution arranged in the order which they finally assumed in 
the completed document. One can now trace very rapidly the 
development of any clause from its suggestion through all its trans- 
formations. A happy identification of one of the papers among 
those left by George Mason as a preliminary draft prepared by 
Randolph for the use of the committee of detail, supplies us with 
a link in this chain of development, the existence of which was 
unknown to al! the historians of the Constitution. With the help 
of this document Mr. Meigs has made his work more complete than 
any earlier effort of the kind could have been. 

Mr. Frederic May Holland's “Liberty in the Nineteenth Century” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ts rather a running commentary on certain 
aspects of the growth of liberty during the present century than 
a systematic history. The author’s method is too desultory to make 
his results of much service to the student save in the way of sugges- 
tion. Chapter VI, “Platform versus Pulpit,” contains more material 
not easily accessible than the others, and in this and an appendix 


some special attention is given to this doctrine of intolerant Sab- 


batarianism. 

In his “imperialism and Liberty” (The Ronbroke Press, Los 
Angeles, Cal.) Mr. Morrison f. Swift has clothed much sound 
criticism of our recent public policy in language so intemperate as 
to prejudice his case with most readers. His trenchant description 
of the process of the manufacture by the “yellow press” of a spur- 
ious public opinion shows how an old danger to our democratic 
system is becoming far more menacing than ever before. 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica at Half Price. 


VERY educated person the world over 
knows that the ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRI- 
TANNICA is the most scholarly and use- 

ful work that has ever been published; but why 
it is so, and how it came to be so, are not so 
widely known. Fortunately the reason is so 
simple that it can be told in a few words. 
Emerson has said that our English version of 
the Bible attained its present perfection chief- 


of the eminent men and women of the day. or, 
the important articles or books which have | 
written by contemporary scholars and wey , 
science, will always demonstrate tothe mind ona 
striking fact: no matter how diverse their oo . 
pations may be, the greatest names 1n every field 
of activity are to be found among the contriby 
tors to the ENCYCLOP-EDLA BRITANNICA. 
Not only men of learning—scholars, divinas 
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ly because it was re 
vised again and again, 
each reviser adding 
something to what had 
been done before. So it 
is with the ENCYCLO- 
PZEDIA BRITANNICA. 
For over one hundred 
and twenty-five years 
the work of improve 
ment, enlargement and 
enrichment has been 
going on, until now the 
ninth or last edition is 
as perfect as work of 
man can be. 

The first edition of 
the ENCYCLOP-EDIA 
BRITANNICA appeared 
in 1771, and was the first 
considerable work in 
the English language 
attempting to review 
and sum up the whole 
of human knowledge. 
The second edition,com- 
pleted in 1784, has been 
the model and the pro- 
totype of all envyclo- 
peedias throughout the 
world. Gaining in com- 
perfection 
*h subsequent 
the ninth and 
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physicists; Pres. Royal Society, 1890-91. 
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W. D. WHITNEY, LL.D. Editor in-chief Century Dic- 
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“THE TIMES” AND “THE ENCYCLOP.EDIA DRIDANS iCA.” 


EDI A BRIT: VICA. The 
ferent articles are not only of the highest 
thority, but are the most enjoyable reading. 

Yoreover, these articles can never, as it were, 

row old Ave has not staled the Histories of 

‘orodotus or the Lives of Plutarch, nor will it 

‘ae articles now in the ENCYCLOPEDIA by 
» Brvee and Lord Macaulay, by Professor 
reemsan and Alfred Russel Wallace, by Mat- 

- Arnold and President Hadley, by Robert 
wis Stevenson and Geo. W. Cable—not to 
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ention hundreds of others. 


The publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, fixed 
he price for the cloth binding at £37, and for 
if morocco and full morocco at corresponding 
ounts, and these prices, considering the enor- 
sous outlay, were not exorbitant. The Times 
isnow ina position to offer identically the same 
-ork—the same in every detail—for less than 
ifthe former price. The reason why this can 

» done is two fold: 
First—The Times caused to be printed one enor 
sous edition (involving the largest printing and 
inding order ever given in England or America), 
nstead of printing one volume at a time in small 
uantities; and thus the price was materially 

duced. 

Second—The Times brings the book straight 
rom the publishers to the purchaser, without 
i intervention and consequent profits of book- 
,or other middlemen. The saving 
these two ways enables The Times to 
» one indispensable work in the world at 
If its former But it is the price alone 
that has been ent. The quality of the volumes 
themselves is absolutely unchanged. The pur- 
haser of to-day obtains precisely the same work, 
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Prices for Cash Payments 
Cloth Binding, $82.45 (£17) [the Publishers’ price was £37], 
and with the Bookcase, $07.00 (£20). 
Half Morocco, $101.85 (£21) 
and with the Bookcase, $116.40 (aq. 
$135.80 (£28), Gilt [the Publishers* 
I £65|, and with the Bookcase, $150.35 (£31). 
effects a 


{the Publishers’ price was £45) 


ares, 


If pase ser sends cheque for full cmount he 


35 cents (s 


‘ak yet saves over i alf on any style of binding 
which he may select. 

Moreover, and most important of all, the sets 
offered by The Times are the only ones now sup- 
plied by the publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
who expended the immense sum of $1,100,000 on 
the work. These sets are not only authorized, 
but are printed and published by the Messrs. 
Black themselves. 

The Times offers to those who do not wish to 
pay for the volumes all at once, what is known 
as the serial payment plan. Under this method 
the subscriber obtains the complete work by the 
preliminary payment of 55.10 (ome guinea). 
When he has paid this, every volume of the En- 
cyclopsedia is delivered to him promptly, so that 
while he is completing his payment at the rate 
of $5.10 (one guinea) a month, he has the use 
and enjoyment of the full work. There is not 
aman or woman in America who understands 
the value of books and who knows how useful 
a set of the BRITANNICA is to every member 
of the family, but can afford to set aside this 
sum for a limited number of months. 

The number of sets which The Times offers is 
limited; and all, therefore, who wish to take 
advantage of this offer should send in their sub- 
scriptions at once. A form showing prices and 
different styles of binding is to be found at the 
foot of this page. Those who pay cash need only 
send cheque with their order, but those who 
wish to pay on the monthly payment pian should 
fill in the blank and send it with $5.10 (one 
guinea) to the American Office of The Times. 
Sets of the books in the different styles of bind 
ing will be exhibited at the American Office of 
The Times, 290 Broadway (Dun B'ld’g), NewYork. 


ND FURTHER INFORMATION SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Prices for Monthiy Payments 
loth Binding, 17 Month uly Payments of $5. 10 (ONE GUINEA) 
each, or with Bookcase, 20 Payments of $g.10 each. 

Half Morocco Binding (which we recommend), 21 Monthly 
Payments of $5.10 (ONE GUINEA) cach, or with the Book 
case, 24 ! Payments of $5.10 (ONE GUINEA) each. 

Pull Morocco Bindin g (the best possible binding), 28 Monthly 
Payments of $5.10 (ONE GUINEA) each, or with the Book- 
case, 31 M onthly Payments of $5.10 cach 


Month 


\MERICAN OFFICE of or Th “Times (London); 200 Broapway, NEw Yori 
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>of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint 
ry of the complete 25 volumes, and my succeeding 
complete I engage that the set, not being my p aa rty, shal 
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Times ** \ Cloth, price $56.70 | 
I 


Issue of the ENCYC LOPA £DIA BRITANNICA (9th Edition) bound in ; Fall 


17 Guineas), 
- Half Morocco, price $107.10 (21 Guineas), two of 
Merocco, price $142.80(28 Guineas), these lines. 
aul Me 1e rate of $5.10 (One Guinea) a mouth; my next payment 
ents on the corresponding aay of each month following. 


Il not be disposed of by & sale or otherwise, I 
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ugree that if, owing to unforeseen circ umstances, of which yo 1 shall be the judge, the ‘volumes cannot be dclivered, the 


of the d teposit of $5. 


10 (One Guinea) to me shall cancel this agreement. 


ease also send a REVOLVING BOOKCASE, for which I agree to mak« 
ments for the book are completed. / 


ne Guinea) each, efter the pay 


[Signed] 


[Address] 


Please address the pat kage to 
If books are to be delivered beyond Greater New York, 
Ae purchaser shovld add here full shipping directions, whether 
ate forwarded by freight or express. 1c 
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WEST 


A Montbly Maga3ine of Letters. 


20c. A NUMBER. 


East AND Wes? contains essays, verse, fiction, editorial com- 
ments, dramatic criticism wherein the inherent value of current 


plays is discussed, rather than the merits or demerits of the actors, 


and book reviews that dwell on the real worth and significance of 
the volumes noticed. East anp West is edited and published by 
two Columbia graduates, and makes a special appeal to college- 
bred men and women ; but it aims primarily at being of interest 


The fifth (March) number incluc 


to a/? who sincerely care for literature. 


is just out. 


Of No.1 the Chicago Evening Post says: 


“That the first number of EAsT AND 
West starts sturdily and faithfully on 
the course prescribed by its projectors 
is readily apparent even on glancing 
over the handsomely printed pages. 
The articles are well written and of 


high character, and there is every evi- | 
| well repay reading.” 


dence of care in selectionand editing.” 


of No. II: 


“East AND West is a new monthly 
‘ Magazine of Letters,’ and a very inter- 
esting one. If its coming issues keep 
pace with the current one it ought to 


succeed.” 


Editorial Rooms: 36 W. 75th St., New York. 


| to get through the lines. 


The New York Press writes of No. II: 


“ This magazine is a new one in the 


| field of literature, but with that pass- 


word (‘Nor ask advice of any other 


| thought but faithfulness and courage’ 


—motto of EAst AND WeEsvt) is bound 
.. The holi- 
day number of East AND Wesv will 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat says | 


of No. IV: 


East AND WEsT has now esiablished 


_ itself so that we feel free to say that it 
| bids fair to be a publication of interest 
| and value. 


It is well edited and its 
contents deal with literature in a 
serious and authoritative manner.” 
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Founded by E. LITTELL in 1844. 


**Made up of every creature's best.’’ 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 


Published 

Every Saturday 
and giving about 
3500 pages a year 
of the 


World’s 
Best 
Literature 
including 

Science and Art 
Biography 
Politics 

Discovery 

Public Affairs 
Literary Criticism 
Fiction and Poetry 


Popular, yet of 
Permanent 
Value 


indispensable to the 
lntelligent Reader 


As Heretofore 


THE LIVING AGE will continue to supply its readers 
with the Choicest of the Best, the Most Valuable 
Thought of the time. 


Each Weekly Number 


Contains sixty-four pages, in which are given, without 
abridgment, the most interesting and important contri- 
butions to the periodicals of Great Britain and the 
Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies 
to the light literary and social essays of the weeklies. 


All Departments 
of knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent 
readers, with fiction and poetry, are represented in its 


pages. 
Original Translations 


of striking articles from Continental sources are made 
expressly for the magazine by its own staff of trans- 
lators. 


Short Story 


and an instalment of a serial story appear in each issue. 


Monthly Supplement 


presents readings from the most important new books, 
editorial notes on books and authors, and a list of the 
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books of the month. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year. Single numbers §5 cts. 


EAD 
In order to introduce THE LIVING AGE to the readers of THE YALE REVIEW 
not now on its subscription lists, the pub!shers will send the two magazines, 


each one year, postpaid, for $7.40. 


This offer is good only to absolutely NEW 


SUBSCRIBERS to The Living Age. 


Address 


THE LIVING AGE CG., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The work of the University is carried on in the following Departments :-— 


That of PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS, which includes 
THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT (YALE COLLEGE), 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, and 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

Also the Departments of 
THEOLOGY, 
MEDICINE, 
LAW, and 
MUSIC, and the 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

The general equipment of the University includes the University and Depart- 
mental Libraries, containing over 275,000 volumes, the Peabody Museum of 
Natural History, the Art Collections, Dwight Hall, the headquarters of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, the Gymnasium, and the Yale Home and 
Infirmary. 

The University Catalogue contains full information concerning all depart- 


ments. 


THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT (YALE COLLEGE) offers a 
four years’ course of study leading to the degree of B.A. Its Professors and 
Instructors number over 75. The first two years’ work is in Latin, Greek, 
French or German, English, Mathematics and Physics. For the other two years 
197 courses are offered, covering Philosophy, Political and Social Science, 
History, Ancient and Modera Languages and Literature, Mathematics, Natural 
and Physical Science, Art and Music. Nearly $50,000.00 is annually appro- 
priated in Beneficiary Aid for Scholarships, Fellowships and _ Prizes 
Room Rent in the college dormitories (which accommodate 700 students) 
ranges from 75 cts. to $5.00 per week for each occupant. The Yale Dining Hall 
offers Board at about $4.00 per week to 450 students of this department and the 
Sheffield Scientific School. 

For Catalogues and further information address Prof. Henry P. Wright, Dean 
of the Faculty. 

THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL offers a three years’ course 
of study leading to the degree of Ph.B. The number of Professors and Instruc- 
tors is 45. The first year of study covers Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
German, English, Drawing. The work of Senior and Junior years is arranged 
in ten special courses of study, including Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, Biology preparatory to Medica! studies, &c., &c. 
The Engineering Hall, Chemical Laboratory and Biological Laboratory are 
thoroughly equipped for the work in the several lines of research. 

For Catalogues and further information address Prof. R. H. Chittenden, 
Director of the School. 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. The courses of study open only to gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities, lead to the degrees of DOCTOR OF PHILOS- 
OPHY, MASTER OF ARTS, MASTER OF SCIENCE, CIVIL ENGINEER, 
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and MECHANICAL ENGINEER. The course leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy is open to students without distinction of sex. There are 23 
courses of study offered in Psychology, Ethics, and Philosophy, §1 in Political 
and Social Science and History, 38 in Oriental Languages and Biblical Litera- 
ture, 60 in Classical Philology, 43 in Modern Languages and Literature, 54 in 
Natural and Physical Sciences, 27 in Pure and Applied Mathematics. There 
are various clubs and associations which meet periodically for reading papers 
and for discussion, such as the Mathematical Club, the Classical Club, the 
Political Science Club, the Philosophical Club, the Semitic and Biblical Litera- 
ture Club, the Modern Language Club, the English Club, the Physics Journal 
Club, the Engineers Club, and the Chemical Club. The various Departmental 
Libraries, the Laboratories and Collections, as well as the numerous courses of 
Public Lectures, are open to the students of this Department. Five Fellow- 
ships of $400 each and 20 Scholarships of $100 each are open to graduates of 
all colleges. 

For Catalogues and further information address Prof. Andrew W. Phillips, 
Dean of the School. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC is open to graduates, undergraduates 
and special students, without distinction of sex. The Theoretical studies are 
Harmony, Counterpoint, The History of Music, Strict Composition, Instrumen- 
tation and Free Composition. The Practical courses consist of instruction in 
Piano, Organ, and Violin playing. 

For full information address Prof. Horatio W. Parker, Director. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS is open to students of both 


sexes. Technical Instruction is given in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, and 


Copper Plate Etching, and courses of lectures are given in the Philosophy, 
History and Criticism of Art. Several prizes are offered, the most important of 
which is the William Wirt Winchester prize of $1500. 

For further information address Prof. John F. Weir, Director of the School. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL is open to students of every Christian Denomi- 
nation. Scholarship aid is given to all needy students. No charge is made for 
instruction or room rent. The course of three years leads to the degree of B.D. 
A fourth year for Graduate Study is open to those who desire to pursue an 
advanced course, and several Fellowships and Scholarships are open to such 
persons. 

For further information address Prof. Benj. W. Bacon, Secretary of the 
Divinity School. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL has a four years’ course, leading to the 
degree of M.D. Clinical Instruction is afforded at the New Haven Hospital 
and the New Haven Dispensary. The latter institution, where last year 15,000 
patients received treatment, is situated on the school grounds. 

For circulars address Prof. Herbert E. Smith, Dean of the School. 


THE LAW SCHOOL offers a three years’ course, leading to the degree of 
LL.B. and fitting students for the Bar of any state. The courses of Graduate 
Study lead to the degree of Master of Laws and Doctor of Civil Law. The 
students are afforded peculiar facilities for observing the practice of the higher 
Courts of Connecticut. 

For further particulars address Prof. Francis Wayland, Dean of the School. 


Peabody, Hougiteling & Co. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS 


For Leading Colleges and Universities, are prepared to furnish Institutions, 
Estates, and other Investors 


CHICAGO MORTGAGES 


Netting to 64. 


164 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


FOR HOME, LIBRARY AND 
ART STUDIES WOOL, DECORATION. 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE GIFTS. 
Harper’s Black and White Prints, 


1614 X 23 inches, $0.35 each 

4x5 inches, on 7x9 paper, . ‘ a 
American Carbons, 

14X17 inches, on 22x28 mount, . $2.00 each. 


Catalogues sent upon receipt of 5c. Our Complete School-room Decoration Catalogue, ee. 

ared after two years’ labor by Professor Goodnough, Supervisor of Drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

Miss Shattuck of Pratt Institute, and Miss Herrick, is now ready. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Cata- 
logue with 100 Black and White Prints, 4x 5 inches, $1.50. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART CO., civ 


NO BETTER WORKS 


On the following subjects can be found than these texts. 
They are treated in a simple yet masterly manner by the most 
eminent specialists, and as. standard books they meet the 
demands of the most exacting schools and colleges. 


Dana's Revised Text-book of Geology, . ‘ $1.40 
Manual of Geology (Fourth Edition), . 5.00 
Phillips and Fisher's Elements of Geometry, . ‘ 1.75 
Elements of Geometry, Abridged, : 1.25 

Plane Geometry, . ‘ ‘ .80 
Phillips and Strong’s Elements of Trigonometry, . ‘ ‘ ; .go 
Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables, . 1.00 
Trigonometry and Tables Combined, . ‘ 1.40 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 
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The Neale Company’s Latest Books 


Autobiographies and Portraits of the President, Cabinet, 
Supreme Court and Congress 


The first two volumes containing the autobiographies and portraits of the President, late Vice- 
President, Supreme Court and all the members of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress is now ready ; the third volume is in preparation. First two volumes 
contain 471 full-cabinet engraved portraits; 1140 pp., 9'4 x 64 inches; printed on heavy plate 
paper. Write for illustrated specimen pages. 

‘* The portraits are of a high degree of excellency, and the ep pn mae are in every instance 
correct, giving a concise history of the private and public career of every person included in the 
notable publication. . . . Should be in the library of every business and professional man.’’— 
Denver Republican. 


The Southampton Insurrection 
By Wittiam S. Drewry, Ph.B., M.A. Size 5% x8 inches; cloth; illustrated by 36 full page 
engravings from res, photographs, drawings, etc., and by a map of Southampton 
Co., Va.; 286 pp. Price $2.00, postpaid. 


History of Slavery in Virginia 
By James Curtis BattaGu, Ph.D., Associate in History, Johns Hopkins University. 250 pp. ; 
size 5x 7'¢ inches; limited edition. Price $2.00, postpaid. 


Niagara: Its History, Incidents and Poetry 
By Ricuarp L. Joxnnson. Size 12% x8% inches; 115 pp.; red cloth binding, on which Is 
mounted a reproduction in color-photography of the painting by Church. Superbly illustrated 
by 14 full-page photogravures in tints, 24 full-page demi-teintes, and many engravings and half- 
tones. Price $1.50, prepaid. 

— has inspired the finest descriptive poems in the English language, all of which are 
here collected, including poems by Henry Howard Brownell, William Dean Howells, Thomas 
Gold Appleton, Jose Maria Heridia, the Spanish poet; Christopher Pearse Gold Appleton, Col. 
Porter, Lydia H. Sigourney, A. S. Ridgley, James Silk Buckingham, John G. C. Brainard, Mrs. 
P. A. Hanaford, Lord Morpeth, Sir Thomas Moore, Willis Gaylord Clark, Martin F. Tupper, etc. 


Early Days of Washington City 
By S.S. Macxatt. Cloth; 5% x8 inches; 328 pp.; 75 illustrations. Price, prepaid, $2.50. 

Miss Mackall in ** The Early Days of Washington,”’ has written and compiled the first history 
of the District of Columbia and old Washington which bear the ear marks of authority and careful 
preparation. No prominent families identified with the growth of the city have been overlooked. 
Among the illustrations are reproductions of —_ portraits not heretofore published, as Zachary 
Taylor, Jefferson Davis, Jerome Bonaparte, Gov. Thomas Johnson, Rev. John C. Carroll. 


Joan of Arc 
A drama by Colonel Cuar.es JAMEs. $2 x 7% inches; illustrated ; 81 pp., printed from new type 
on Strathmore deckle-edge paper. rice, prepaid, $1.00. 


Complete Poems of Colonel John A. Joyce 
Compiled and arranged by the author. Illustrated by Paul D. Sullivan; bound in silk cloth 
x 7% inches; 248 pp.; deckle-edge paper. Price $1.00, prepaid. 
here are few poets better known or wider read in America during the past few years than 
Colonel Joyce. Already the first edition is nearly exhausted. It is said that his poem “ Love and 
—— claimed to have been written by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is as weil known as any poem 
in English. 


American Statesman 
Being many yarns and good stories gathered here and there on our public men—on those who 
hold office, those who hope to, and those who never will. Collected and edited by Watrsr 
Neave. Illustrated in caricature by Felix Mahoney of the Washington Star, and C. T. Berry- 
man, cartoonist for the Washington Post. Linen cloth; 500 pages; illustrated ; size 9x6 
inches. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


The Conservative Review for March 
Has 224 Pages filled with Papers of Permanent Value 

Contents in part: A Legal Aspect of the Philippine Question—Hon. Felix Brannigan, Assistant 
to the Attorney-General of the United States; The Tales of Terror Reviewed—C. Forsyth Fiske, 
Ph.D. ; The Virginia Secession Convention of 1861—Hon. John Goode, ex-Solicitor-General of the 
United States ; Life and Literature of the Days of King Arthur—William H. Babcock, author of 
The Two Lost Centuries of Britain; Relations of Norway and Sweden—Leonhard Stejneger, of 
U.S. National Museum; | eo Barron Hope—A Review of His Life and Poems—Janey Hope 
Marr, his daughter ; The Church in Cuba—Rey. Charles Warren Currier, author of “ History of 
Religious Orders’’; The United States Army—General A. E. Bates, Paymaster General, and 
other valuable papers. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Spring Books 


THE NEALE COMPANY, Publishers, 


431 Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C. 
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ANNALES DES SCIENCES. POLITIQUES. 
RECUEIL BIMESTRIEL 


Publié avec la collaboration des professeurs et des anciens éléves de l’Ecole 
libre des sciences politiques 


(Quinzicome année, 1900) 
COMITE DE REDACTION: 

M. Emile Bourmy, de l'Institut, directeur de l'Ecole; M. Aur. pe de l'Institut, directeur 
de la Monnaie; M. R. SrourM, ancien inspecteur des Finances et administrateur des Contri- 
butions indirectes; M. Alexandre Risor, député, ancien ministre; M. Gabriel Aurx: M. L. 
RENAULT, professeur A la Faculté de droit; M. Albert Soren, de l’'Académie francaise : M. A. 
Vanpat, de l’ Académie frangaise; M. Aug. Arnaunf, Directeur au ministére des Finances ; 
M. Fmile BourGeors, maitre de contérences & I'Kcole normale superieure; Directeurs des 
groupes de travail, professeurs a I’ Ecole. 

Rédacteur en chef: M. A. ViALLaTe. 

Les sujets traités dans les «i males embrassent les matieres suivantes: Economie, politique, 
finances, statistique. histoire constitutionnelie, droits international, public et privé, drottadminis- 
trati/, législations civile et commerciale privees, histoire legislative et parlementaire, histoire 
diplomatique, géographie cconomique, ethnographie, etc. 

CONDITIONS DPABONNEMENT 
Un an (du 15 janvier): Paris, 18 fr.; départements et étranger, 19 fr. ; 
La livraison, 3 fr. 50. 

Les trois premicres années (1886-1887-1888) se vendent chacune 16 francs, les livraisons, cha- 
cune 5s francs, la guatri¢me année (1889) et les suivantes se vendent chacune 18 Srancs, et les 
livraisons, chacune 3 50. 

Ons abonne sans frais: 
A Paris, chez I'éditeur F&t1x ALCAN, 108, boulevard Saint-Germain. 
En province et A l'étranger, chez tous les libraires et dans les bureaux de poste. 
16819. —L.-Imprimeries réunies, 7, rue Saint-Benoit, Paris. 


REVIEW HISTORIQUE 
Dirigée par G. MONOD 


Membre de l'Institut, Maitre de conférences A I'Kcole normale, directeur a I’F.cole des hautes 
études. (25 année, 1900.) 

La REVIEW HISTORIQUE parait tous les deux mois, par livraisons 
grand in-8 de 15 ou 16 feuilles, et forme a la fin de l’année trois beaux vol- 
umes de 500 pages chacun. 

CHAQUE LIVRAISON CONTIENT: 

I, Plusieurs articles de fond, comprenant chacun, s‘il est possible, un travail complet.—II. 
Des Melanges et Varietes, composés de documents inédits d'une étendue restreinte et de courtes 
notions sur des points d'histoire curieux ou mal connus.—III]. Un Budletin historigue dela France 
et de l’étranger, fournissant des renseignements aussi complets que possible sur tout ce qui touche 
aux études historiques.—1V. Une madyse des publications périodiques de la France et de 
I'étranger, au point de vue des études historiques.—V. Des Comptes rendus critiques des livres 
d'histoire nouveaux. 

Prix d’abonnement: 
Un an, pour Paris, 30 fr —Pour les départements et l’étranger, 33 fr. 
La livraison, ‘ 6 fr. 

Les années écoulées se vendent séparément 30 francs, et par fascicules de 6 francs. Les fasci- 
cules de la 1° année se vendent g francs. — 

On s’abonne sans frais: 

Chez Ffurx Atcan, éditeur, 108, boulevard Saint-Gérmain, A Paris; chez tous les libraires de 
la France et de |'¢tranger, et dans tous les bureaux de poste de France et de l'Union postale. 


REVIEW PHILOSOPHIQUE | 


DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER 
Dirigée par Th. RIBOT 


Professeur au Collége de France. 
(25° année, 1900.) 

La REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE parait tous les mois, par livraisons de 
7 feuilles grand in-8, et forme ainsi a la fin de chaque année deux forts vol- 
umes d’environ 680 pages chacun. 

~ CHAQUE NUM ERO DE LA REVUE CONTIENT: 

1° Plusieurs articles de fond; 2° des analyses et comptes rendus des nouveaux ouvrages 
philosophiques francais et étrangers ; 3° un compte rendu aussi complet que possible des pud/ica- 
tions periodiques de Vétranger pour tout ce qui concerne la philosophie; 4° des notes, documents, 
observations, pouvant servir de matériaux ou donner lieu a des vues nouvelles. 

Prix d’abonnement : 
Un an, pour Paris, 30 fr.—Pour les départements et l’étranger, 33 fr. 
La livraison, > 3 fr. 

Les années écoulées se vendent séparément 30 francs, et par livraisons 

de 3 francs. 


On s’abenne sans frais: 
Chez Fféurx Atcan, éditeur, 108, boulevard Saint-Germain, a Paris; chez tous les libraires de 
la France et de l’étranger, et dans tous les bureaux de poste de France et de l'Union postale. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


A Quarterly Magazine devoted to City Problems. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW YORK REFORM CLUB COMMITTEE ON CITY AFFAIRS. 


December Number, 1898: 

MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS. A Study of the Development, 
Scope and Tendency of Municipal Socialism. By Milo Roy 
Maltbie, Ph.D. 8vo, 223 pp. Paper, 50 cents (separately). 
Cloth, $1.00. 

March, 1899, issue contained a symposium upon THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM IN CITIES. 


URBAN TAXATION was discussed in the June number 


Contents for September, 1899 : 
‘CITY GOVERNMENT BY TAXPAYERS. 


EDITORIAL. 
THE THREE-CLASS ELECTION SYSTEM IN 
PRUSSIAN CITIES, Ropert C. Brooks 


REPORT OF THE TILDEN COMMISSION. 


THE NEW PATRIOTISM, - Mayor Samui M. Jones 
FREE LECTURE SYSTEM OF NEW YORK CITY, 
Dr. Henry M. 
DETROIT’S EFFORTS TO OWN HER STREET 
RAILWAYS, - - - Dr. Epwarp W. Bemis 
RECENT MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN ST. PAUL, 
WersteR WHEELOCK 
A YEAR IN LONDON, Sir Earte WELBy 
MUNICIPAL CHARITIES, - - Dr. Homer Forks 
OHIO MUNICIPAL CODE COMMISSION, 


EDWARD KIBLER 


Book Reviews. Digests of Current Literature. 
Bibliographical Index. 


Address 


COMMITTEE ON CITY AFFAIRS, 
52 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A Pittsburgh Gentleman 


Living on Wallingford Street in that city, writes in reference to The Augusta- 
Victoria Empress Shoulder Shawls: “ My wife and daughter were so much 
pleased with the shawls that they have decided to have a fourth one. Of all the 
shawls I have seen I must say The Augusta-Victoria are the finest that have 
come to my notice, and I advise every gentleman to buy one for his wife or 
daughter.” Have you ordered one? 

They are hand woven, about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, softest wool, 
in light green, delicate pink, cherry red, light blue, stylish yellow, white or black 


color. For spring and summer use. 


POSTPAID AND REGISTERED FOR $7.50. 


The Susacuac Weaving Co., 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


YALE SKETCHES. 


By R. M. CROSBY. 


A collection of drawings illustrating life on the Yale 
Campus. 


Long Folio. Price, $1.50. 


THE TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR (0., 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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EsTABLISHED BY BENJAMIN SILLIMAN IN 1818. 


The Leading Scientific Journal in the United States 


Devoted to the Physical and Natural Sciences, with special 
reference to Physics and Chemistry on the one hand, and to 
Geology and Mineralogy on the other. 


Epitor: EDWARD S. DANA. 


Associate Editors: Professor GEORGE L. GOODALE, 
Joun TROWBRIDGE, HENRY P. BowpiTcH and W. G.. 
FaRLow, of Cambridge; Professors A. E. VERRILL, H. S. 
WILLIAMS and L. V. Pirsson, of New Haven; Professor G. 
F. BARKER, of Philadelphia; Professor HENRY A. ROWLAND, 
of Baltimore; Mr. J. S. DILLER, of Washington. 


Two volumes annually, in MONTHLY NUMBERS of 
about 80 pages each. 


This Journal ended its first series of 50 volumes as a quar- 
terly in 1845; its second series of 50 volumes as a two-monthly 
in 1870; its third series as a monthly ended December, 1895. 
A FourTH SERIES commenced in January, 1896. 


CONTRIBUTORS should send their Articles two months 
before the time of issuing the number for which they are 
intended. The title of communications and the names of 
authors must be fully given. Notice is always to be given. 


when communications offered have been, or are to be, pub- — 


lished also in other Journals. 


Subscription price, $6 per year, or 50 cents a number, 
postage prepaid in the United States ; $6.40 to foreign sub- 


scribers of countries in the Postal Union. A few sets on sale. 


of the first, second and third series at reduced prices. 


Ten-volume index numbers on hand for the second and third 


series. 
_ ADDRESS, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF are 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE JOURNAL SCIENCE 
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| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
ite It relieves nervous and sick headache; the 
| 
| sense of fullness, distress and pain in the stom- 
| Hi, } ach after meals; prevents acidity of the 
sl stomach and offensive belching of wind. 
i ° 
a It makes the process of digestion natural \ 
and easy, and creates a good appetite. Pleas- 
i ant to take. 
1a h Taken before retiring, quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 
? | } Write for descriptive pamphlet. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. : 
7 | FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 
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